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PBEFACE 


X 


charaoter to the language, and the Hindus who employ 
Hindi ^omewhat sanskritize it. The Sikhs, though they 
sometimes insert Sanskrit words and phrases, on the whole 
^try to write the language as it is spoken by the masses. 

• In the midst of this diversity, the work of transliteration 
has not been easy. The originals from which I have quoted 
were written in diflferent Scripts, often full of mis-spellings, 


and it has becn extremely difficult to decide on the appro- 
prfate roman spelling. The same word has frequently 


occurred in different connexions 


9 


therefore 



has not been 


possible to keep always to the samo spelling. 

For technioal non-Panjäbi Süfi terms and names I have 
generalty followed the Encyclopcadia of Religion and Ethics, 
and for oid Süfi and Islämic names the Urdü system of 
transliteration. These names, after all, are not Pänjäbi and 
are written as in ürdü, 

The names of living people I have spelt as they do when 
^^ting in English, believing that every person has the 
right to spell his name as he likes. 

The names of books in Indian languages have been 
spelt according to the system of transliteration of the 
language in which each book is written. 


For geographical names I have followed the current 


EngEfeh system in India with a few rare exceptions. 


For 


example ‘ Panjäb ’ has three different forms and in order to 
maintain a uniform charaoter I have throughout this work 
spelt it as " Panjäb 

For the transliteration of the Pan j abi verse I have 
em^loyed Dr T. Grahame Bailey’s dictionary, except for a 
few regional words. 

For oriental words in the English translations of the 
original text, I have mostly followed the Pan j abi pronuncia 
tion of the educated classes. 




Before I close, I should say that I am highly indebted 
to my teacher, Dr T. Grahame Bailey, for his very kind 






• 

pueface 

r 

xi « 

suggestions and valuable advice throughout thd' work, but 

specially in the translation of the quotations from Eailjäbi 

poetry. 



Tbe following 

O 

is the complete list of the order followed ^ 

in rendeiing the vowels and consonants for transliteratioü of 

the Pafijäbi poems 

• 

m 


a for TM 

0 for g 

ph for lg 

ä „ TKi 

cli „ S 

b „ •n 

^ ii fe 

j » 

bh ,, g ^ 

1 „ ^ 

jh 3 

m „ h 

U „ § 

fi .,3 

y ,, Vi 

ö „ f 

t » 2 

r ,, g 

e „ s 

th „ 5 

1 » s 

ai „ t 

d „ 3 

V „ ^ 

o „ -m 

dh „ ^ 

r » 3 

au „ 


rh „ 3 

^ »» H 

t „ 3 

sh „ a 

kh „ 

th „ 3 

f » s 

g „ 

d „ TS 

Z „ 13 

gh » UI 

dh „ Tl 

i S 

n „ s 


^ ,, nasal vowel. 


P V 


G for ^ 

Khfor 

• 

z 
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I. The OEians" anb Development of Süfiism 

OTJTSiDE India 



1 Encyclopoed9a oj Reliqion and EthicSf Vol. XII, p, 10. 

2 Nichol^.oti la J. E. A. S.. Voi. XXXVXII, 1906. 

3 J. E. A, S., VoL XXXVm, 1906, p. 305. 

4 Encyclopopdia of Eeliqwn and Ethtcs, Vol. XTI, p. 10. E. B. HaveH, 

howovor, is of opimoa that tho word urna^ which m Buddliist images was 
tlie Symbol of ‘ ey© divine literally meant * wool His symbolic explana- 
tion may tmtlerlie th© symboi of @üflism, mf meaniag wool. See Ideäls oJ 
Indmn Art^ pp* 50-1. t 

5 ibid. 



I 


xiv 


mTRODlJCTIOIT 


The early mysticism was essentially a product of Islam 


and 


ori 


ginated 


as a consequence of the Islämic conception 




of God^ which failed to satisfy many persons possessüig 
spiritual tendencies, The two striking factors in the early 


spiritual tendencies, The two striking factors in the early 
my|ticism, as Goldziher has stated,^ were an exaggerated 
consciousness of sin and an overwhelming dread of divine 
retribution. They feared God more than they loved Uim, 


9 


and submitted unreservedly to His Will 


s 


•ieginning of the second century a.h 


(a.d 


But in the 
815) the Süfi 


thought began to develop under the influence of Greek 


philosophy of Ashräkiän 


4 


and Dionysius 


5 


Christianity 


itself enveloped by Neoplatonic specnlations, exercised a 
great üjAuence in monastic organizations and discipline.® 
Hebrew philology,^ to a certain extent, helped the progress 


of fche technical vocabulary. 


But the Greek influence 


seems to have been the most powerful, because, besides 
phüosophical ideas, the Süfis borrowed from the Greeks the 
rpedical Science which they named yunänl or the Greek 
System.® Neoplatonism developed intellectual tendencies. 
The civil wars and dry dogmas of the ^ulamä soon drove the 


inteUectual Süfis to scepticism 


9 


They searched elsewhere 


for truth and knowledge. The search was not in väin, and 
soon a new school was established, different from the one 
already existing. It was greatly influenced by Persian 
religibn and Indian thought, both Buddhist and Hindu.^® 

m 

1 Its roots aooording to Macdonald nm far back to heathen Arabia. 
See Muslim Theology, pp. 124, 125. 

2 As quoted by Nicholson in his articl© (J. B. A, S., Vol. XXXVIII, 
J1906), The original can be seen in Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. XIII, 
Ho, 1, p. 35. 

3 As ordained in the Qur’än* 

^ Munshi Fani, Dahistän, Vol. III, p. 281. Shea and Troyler trans- 
latediit as ‘ Platonists ’. 

5 Nicholson in J, i?. A. S., Vol. XXXVm, 1906, p. 318. 

ö Encyclopcsdia oj Religion and Ethics, Vol. XII, p. 11. 

7 Massignon, Lexique Technique de la Mystique Musulmane, pp. 51, 
52, 53, 54. 

8 Rama Krishna, Lea Sihhs, ch. i, p. 18. 

9 These sceptics were mostly of non-Arabic origin, the majority 
being Persians and Kurds. 

# 10 Professor Massignon is vehemently hostil© to any Hindu influence 
and ignores traces of Buddhism. The admirabl© way in which the leamed 
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The adherents of the new school were almost all of 



profüs«}or attempts io inteipret SüfUsm, i.e. only on a philological basis, * 
is one-sidod. His laiowledge of Hioduism is nofc very deep and so his 
mind is prejucüced against Hinda thought. For BaddJhist inüuence, 
soo Mncyclopmdia of Beligion and Ethics^ Vol. XII, and Nicholsou’s works. 

1 Ciimate and goographical position, according to Xöldeke, %the 
Goxpian scholar, ai’e two -N^ory important fartors in ihe formation of 
nationai character. See Sketchesfrom EaUern History, p. 2. 

2 Lexique Technigne, p. 243. 

3 H© leamt Fanä bVl tawhfd from his teacher Afoü ’Ali Sindi (or of 
Sind) fco wliom, in exchango, he tangbt th© Hanefit© canonieal law (se© 
Lexiqm Techniqm^ pp. 263-4). Nicholson also mentions this fact (see 
The Mystics of Islam, p. 17). 

* Lexique Teclmique, p. 246. § 

& ThiwS is the eqnivalent of Aham Bralim* 



XYl 


ESrTRODTTOTIOlir 



After the Muslim conquest of northem India, the Süfls 
began to pour into the oountry. TMs was the only peaceful, 
friendly and tolerant element of Islam. The Islam pro- 
midgated by the sword* and by aggressive ‘idarnä and 
qäzls could not impress the Hindus who abhorred it. But 
the.Jsläm represented by the Süfls appealed to them. 
Almost all the wiUing conversions were no doubt the result 
of S üfi preaohing. 


m 


1 Nicholson, The Mystics of Islam, p. 29. The §üfi teachers do not 
agree as to the number of the stages. Most of them enumerate more 
than seven. 

2 Bistäroi was exiled many times from his native town (see Lexiqm 
Technigue, p. 247) and Man§ür al-Halläj was crucified (Massignoa, 

La^asswn, I, pp. 9-10). 

3 Bäyazid openly declared himaelf the equal of the Prophet and 
ridiculed tho Day of Resurrection, the Judgement, and fche Qur’ämo 
paradise. See Lexiqm Technigue, pp. 252-3. 


4 The boid assertion of Professor Massignon that ‘ ce n’est pas par 


les guerres que ITsläm a diffusš dans ITnde, c’est par les mystiques et 
par les grande ordres, Tshishtiyah Kobrawiyah, Shattäriyah et Sfaqsh- 
bandiyah ’ (Lexiqm Techniqm, p. 68) shows his seanty knowledge of Indiaa 
nistoiy. 
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Süfiism underwent another considerable cbange towards 
the end of the sevonteerith centiiry. Tlie intolerance of 
Aurangzeb and of liis adlierents had so much affected the 
spiritually and the inteliectually minded amongst the Süfis 
that they were driven towards Hinduism more than before.® 


1 Shdildi ‘Ali Makhdüm Huiwlrl, generally known as Data 


Bakhah, followevl the arms of 




ud, son and successor of Mahmud 


UhaznavT, to Lahore, where he settled down to preach, (See Latif, 
Hiatory of Lahore^ pp. 179-82.) There are many euch examples. 

2 Mr Ziihönid-Din Ahmad, inhis Mystic Tendencies in lalam^ p. 142, 
writes ; ‘ Out of tlie later @üfis very few appear to have given any thought 

TO this practical aspect (conversion) of the doctrine of Islämio §üfSi&m.’ 

2 Emperor Akbar is another exampie; his faith in the superiority 
of Isiäm was so maoh shattered that h© founded a new religion, Din-i- 

jf» ■*(’» «*) ^ 




4 


% 


See Latif, Hiatory of the Panjäb, p. 256. 

^ No doubt the during the reign of Shäh Jahan, under the 

patronage of Princ© Därä §hikohj had absorbed a good deal of Hindu 
Vedantic thought, but they remained, save for a few rare exceptions, within 
the iimits of fclieir own religion. The intolerance of th© orthodox peopl© 
and of the Emperor Aurangzeb, however, later on compeHed them to 


speak freely againat Islämio dogmas, ©to., and to turn more towards Hindu 


religion with real feeling than they had done before. Both Inayat andf 
Bulhie Shäh were bom during this period. 



i^TKODCCTIOX 
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X vm 



Last but nofc the least, it should be mentioned here fchat 
the principlc ot lelioious toleranoe was advocatcd by mxny 

1 Ddbisfän^ VoL TIl, p 2SL 

2 Känün-i-U Vol, I, läfl> 2 and 37. ‘The doctrme of karma 
which is .ilieti to düfl^m ’ {The Mysttc^ of Islami p. 19) boeame now one 
of^*fes docfcrino^. 

3 Heo <he fXK tn Bulliie Shah, spociaUy läfiQO of Sät Bullh 

4 JiJco tho BtitätmVi of Kanm Bakhsh, ch. ix. 

'5 Sahib]rud, a relebi atea f;^üü of the setenteenth century, potformofi 
the piÄjä m tho hon'^e of idol* {Dabjstan, ^ oi. III, p 302), The Pahjäbi 
fortunatoly dul nof crc» to exfciome but consjdered boih terapie and 
mosque the sauie. V\ iion he had attamod the stage of underi&tanding he 
even ceased to go t o the mo^que Hib tempie and mobque were ovor^^» 
rwhere See liuUhe Shah, Qänün-i-Ishq, käfl 58. 

ö Dabi^tän^ Vol. III, p, 302, 7 Qänün-i-^Mq^ käf% 76. 



XNTRODUCTIO^ 


XIX 


1 \ w lio denounced fanaiicism and avloiitted freedom of 
1 d iff beliefo.^ 

The above were Ihe developmentfe in Süfifem on 
\ njabi r»oil. They were. however. not the chief oharao- ^ 
tei of eyery Süf IV teackinoö. These new developmenls, 

o ^ Ihe other händ, helped in the classification of the Süfib. 
l'* of the Panjäb mw be ^‘lasrfed into tliree schools of 

Vi \rjld : 

1. The Orthoflov Schoöl —The Süfis of this schoof^ 
]#ehe\ed in conversioii from one religion to another. They 
heiil that the QuVän was the best book revealed and that 
}Iuh«iiüinad wa-s CrodV gieatest prophet on oarth. Though 
tiiev '“olerated dirteient leligums, yet they believed * Islam 

i > be the onlv true ereed. To this clas-s of Süfis belonged 

% • w 

Fand Süni and ’AII Haidar. 

2. The PhilotWphic Schoöl —The Süfis of the philosophio 
b 1 ool ^^Tre speculators and thinkers. They had absorbed 
tnc cFsence of Vedänta so tv ell that to tliein differences of* 
lell iion, oountrjn and sect were irnmateriul They abhorred 
iogTilations and the dry dogmas of all religions, They 

i Kniayed bcst the essence of pantheistic Süfüsm. They 
ic.nored oonversion and were chiefly responsible for estab- 
iKhing uiiity betweeu the faithful of various religions. 
Ihillhe Shäh beloaged to this schooL 

3. The Popnlar Schoöl —^The adherenis of this school 
\ieie men of little or no edueation. These people coilected 
lae beliefs and superstitions of various creeds, and preaehed < 
and practhed them, Muhammad remained their only 
prophet and the QuVäfi their best book, but they provided 

a place for all other prophets and teachers in their lõng Hst 
of saints and angels. They were popular with the lower 
c lasse* of both Hindus and Muslims. To the Hindus they 
preaehed the QuVmi and the superstitions of Isläm, while to 
the Muhammadans they preaehed the popular beliefs and^ 

1 See the work of Bähü and BuIIhe Shah. 


XX 


INTB0D1[JCTI03^ 





1 Sarkar, History of Aurangzeb, Vol. III, p. 387. 

2 Th© graar«natical system, however, was Indiaa. 

2 With th© exception of a few poems ascribed to Shakar Ganj, ixo 
traoe of poetry is found before Ibrähim Faiid. The poems said to 
b© of Shakar Ganj are, as we shaU see later on, not Ms. 

4 From some neglected and worm-eaten and torn manuscripis in 
• privat© libranes, and from som© Hthographed books not v^iy mtich read 

by the pnblie. 
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1 Union i?amod wlalo living wns of two natui*os, paitial and com- 
pletp. A paj’tial iimon was possible when the Süfi was m a state of supiomc • 

The eompipte uiuoii was attamed (m very lare cases) when ali 
t >nsi. 100 *^ne^ of seif was lost and the mjrstic hved ever after in and witb 
tl 0 I^niver^ai feelt. 

- 3n Peisiau poctr^-, tor example, the Beloved is both Laila 
Älajnü. 

3 Of tUo^e liii aua HSjhä aud Sassi and Punnu in ali probabilit^ ivej« 
Indo-Scythian origm, but the poets have overlaid them with Musina 
< olours and auperstitions. 

^ Of tho three, the BÜr and Rajhä taie is the most important, anti 

has hoon wnfcten by manj poets, the best wnfcten up to date beina Üu 
ot Vare Shah or Wans Shäii. 

ö Hir has almost tho same position ui Fafijäbi literatuie as Ridhat 
h.is 111 Hmdi Uterature* 



ISTKOBÜCTION 


xxii 






i Aurangzeb eonsidered the Süfis as beretics and was extreuiely 
ZiBX&h io thern. Provincial govemors and prinees of the royal biood often 
foUowed his cxample during his reign, and ofterwards foreign inva»ions 
by Nadir Shäh and Ahmad Shäh were also responsible, in great mea^ure, 
for infli cting cn lelties on them. 

s ThiK in no way signifies that the poete beiieved in them. They 
made u&o of them to bring home to the peonle their deeply mystic the ught 
i n a simple manner. 
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xxiv 


IXTRODUCTIO:S 




Älif allah cambe di büti murshid man mere vice lai hü 
Xafi asbät dä pani mäli si rahe rage har jäi hü 
Andar büti mushk maeäyä ja phuUan pai äi hü 
Ji vp murshid kärnil bähü j ai eh büti läi hü ^ 




1 Ahyät Sult/än Bähü. 

^ 2 Jasmino. 

3 Shäh rag or mg is the great vein found in the neck and considered 
by the Panjäbi Süfl to be nearest his mind. 

4 Haidar’s slharfw are noted for this. 

ö Panjäbi poets other than §üfis, both Hindus and Muhanunadans, 
have written many suoh blharjü. 

6 This aVmrji, written at Gujrat by Muhammad Din, describes the 
life of a Süfi Murid. It cannot be more than fiffcy years oid. 

^ 7 See slharjts of Gahgä Räm and that of SSi Däs, both on the Arabic 

alphabet. 
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The Place of PaSjabI SüFi Poetby tn PaSjIbI * 

Litbeathbb 




\X\l 


INTRODÜCTION 


i< volir nl potil Hindus and Mussulmans and circulates among 
the in t!ie form of songs, proverbs, and hymns even 

;o In short. without this strain, Panjäbi literature 

would hv poor and dovoid of a good deal of its beauty and 
itorai\ Parm. 

Rcfo sliall give explanations of those few words 

that ctie in their original forins in our discussion of 

"J 40 Süfi 'lo^ts. 

^ht^lcU-nkhui ; ^ one who oecupies the spirituai seat 

t a saini ; a spirituai sucee&sor, 

JJ nld : a disciple. 

Al^h silid : a preceptor or a teacher. 

‘'Plr; murshid, 

Kh'dlfä : phobon suooessor of a teacher ; a successor. 

"Fis: nuptial festivals held at Süfi shrines. ^Urs 
tr nuptials signifies ihe union of iho Süfi with 

«rod. 

: f*horus; refrain or tbe first verse of a song 
adicatino: the inasicai tiine to wliich the remainder 
is to be sung. 

A nturä : a poem or song excepting the refrain. 

Tt { as been mentioned above that the Panjäbi Süfis in 
tLeir romposiüons employed, except for a few technical 
terms and words concerning tasawwuf borrowed from 
AAibü‘ and Persian, the vocabulary and terms of local 
tiade^-^ and cottage industries. In the Paiijab as elsewhere 
the YÜlages and towns were self-supporting units,® All tho 
iioicssities of lifo in those tiines were produced by the 
|K*ople themselves, The Süfi poetry which was nursed in 
rhe towns and village^j therefore bore strong impressions of 

^ Nlnak is the only noa-Sutt wiiose ver^e osteeraed in oi like 
manner by the Panjäbi peoplo. 

2 Tho oMce of gaddl-mshln^ vthich iormerly was Ixsbtowed on one of 
the <li&ciple«?, later on becamo hei*editary in the famihes of the saints. 
Aimoat all gnddl-mahms now inherit the seats as their birfchright. 

^ 'J We meaa the period when nxaehinc-made things were not imported 
from abroad, and during which t!ie $nfT poetry was composed. 
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]. Cieanaig and carding of cotton and making smail 

rollö rea dv for sninning. This waj» flono by 
botl) nieii and ^vomen. 

2 , Spinning, turning cotton into yarn, done entirely 

by vvoinen. 

3. Weaving, done by men, though. often feminine aid 

was prociired. 
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Carkhä : a spinning-wheel. 

Carickharl : the wheel of the öpinning-wkeel on wMch 
the thread turns. 

Bair : the network of cord which bridges the two 
öidess of the carkkharl and on which the thread 
turns. 

Jlähl OT Mähal : thread that connects the carkkharl 
with the spindle. 

HaiUn or Hatthä : the handle that turns the wheel. 

MnnTtLä : circular beads used as pivots for the 
spindle. 

Gamafh : a small objeot made either of leather or of 
dry grass, which fits in the two pillars of the 
spinning-wheel and throiigh which the spindle 
passes. 

Munm : a pillar of the spinning-wheel which holds 
the spindle, 

Takklä or tmUä ; spindle of the spinning-wheel. 

Tand : thread spun on the spinning-wheel. 

Ghalll or Muddä : a hank of spun varn. 


I 




In those days spinning was the greatest accomplishment of a young 
Anyone uot qualified in the art was looked down upon by her 


hnsband and members of his household 
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Trina^ or Trinjhai^ : a party of young girls or women 
fo! spinning in competition ; a spinning-bee. 

KaÜT^ä : to spin. 

Bharotä or Chikka: a nmall basket to hoid the 
hanks. 


The third process, weaving : 

Narä : a weaver’s shuttle. 

Nal% : the qaill or bobbin of a weaver^vS shuttle 
Khaddl : a loom. 


Täfiä or Täi).% 
Peta : woof. 


warp 



or Pän : paste of wheat flour used to ^tiffen 
the cotton thread for weaving. 

KangM : a heavy comb by which the threads of the 
woof are pressed home. 

Gar^dh or Qhuv^dl: a knot to unite the two ends of a 

br oken thread. 

AM : a skein of spun cotton. 

Att^rm : coiling of spun thread on a small frame to 
make skeins. 

Atteran : the frame used for coiling cotton thread. 

: a weaver. 

Unna or Bmnä : to weave. 




: to dye 


• # 


Däj : dowry chiefly consisting of dresses, the major 
part of which was prepared by the bride herself; 
a trousseau. 




xxx 


EXTRODUCTION- 


Chajj : a tr<iy of thin reeds, used for wnnowing 
agricultural products. 

Chajjll : ^ a tra^' larger tlian a chajj and used to 
winnow the threshing tloor. 

Jhärü ^ or banhkar : a broom used for sweeping the 
floor or to coüect together grain spread Ln the 
sun. 

A7}g%thl : ^ a small object made of iron or earth to 
hoid fire. 

Bhämbar : ^ a fl.ame or o big fire. 

Ghund : ® ihat part of a womaifs veil which she 
throvvs over her faee to conceal it from men. 
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^raayiug knowled-^e the secret oi God not known, only 
one Word of love is efficient, Sir.^ 



<>a^ nt : 

Kriiiindd i^hk di zät rfatat nähi 

Nahl äshkä da mazli.xb din ram 
isiik zät kuzät nä pu^*hchdäi 

Es istik di bät af*arj r^nl. 
k^-iik päk pailt na srtiujii dal 

Nahi jan dä kufr isläm räni 
Amäm ba kbsh nä khauf hai äshka nu 

Kliäh mant hoai kbäh Jindgäni,- 


(He) 


dvs for love exiwt no raee and qualities, nor have lovers 


relicrion and creed, Queen. Love askis» not high or iow caste, 
the taie of this love is wonderfuL Queen. The Lover under- 
stand^ not pure and impure, 


nor recognizes heathcnism and 


Isläm, Queen. Amäm Bakhsh, the lovers have no fear 
whether death occurs or life remains. 


The mvstio bolief in the instabilitv of creation and 

« V 

tlio deception piayetl by the illudou of this world aisa took 
doep root in 

form nr motber. Here is an oxxmple : 

Etho äya nu 

M ^ 

miy a, 

Sada nahi javäni te aish mäpe sada nahi ]e bäl vares niiya, 

1 Ho^ closely the above reöembles the foUowiiig of Bullhe Shäh 
{Qänün-t^^Ishq^ Mfi 76): 

Iftlik di naviü na vi bahär, 

Vod Kurän parh pafh thakke, sijjade kardia ghas gaye mafche, 

Nä rabb iirath nä rabb makke, jis päiä iis när ] ai näi. 

Love ever ha? a new season (gloiy). Reading aud studying the 
Vedas and Qur’äii (they) are tired. By bowing m obeisance the 
forehead is wom out. Ood is neither at a sanctuary nor in Mecca. 
One who has foimd (love), hi? light is powerful. 

Bähü has said the samo : 

Fe payh parh ilam hazär katäbat alam hoye säre hü, 

Hildäio haraf ishk da nä parh Jänn bhnle pbirn vicäre hü. 

[Majmü‘a Snl0n Bähü, p. 6). Pe : reading and studying a thousand 
boo^, aü have becomo knowers ; one word of love they do not know to 
road, (hence) lost the poor ones wallc astray. 

s öandar Badan, p. 7. 







ATEOBrtllON 





Tlv^^e ÄMv eximples, we fiipe, will be enough to show 
tLc exteiii of Süfi iühaencf» on Panjäbi iiterature in 

genefaJ. 




i 
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3 Äm^i^Ahharl, Vol. IIE, p. ,‘567. 

- Kose, A Qlossary ofthe Tribes and Cabtea ofthe Panjahy Vol,III, p.432. • 

^ This title onfl;inate<i from a miracle performed by him, Xt has 
manv versions, one of which is that ho was toid by his mother that th© 
roward of prayer was sugar. She u&ed to hide some under his prayer- 
Cc^rpot, whjch the boy Farid pjot after the prayer. One day his moiher 
wont oiit and he had fco pray alone. Aftor his prayer he lifled the carpei 
and h'und a j^roat suppiy of sugai*—miraculous gift of Ood. His mother 
was surpnsed on iier reiurn hom© and named hitn IShakar Ganj or Treasnry 
of öugar. 

i Am4‘Akharl (English tran&Iation), Vol. III, p. 363. Oar^in de 
Tassy translates it Ghanewäl. 

& ibid. 

^ Macaiiliffe sbaies {Sikk Reltgion, Vol. VI, p. 367) that the name was 
ehangcd on accoiint of a oanal in which it was usual for all who visited 
Baarid to wash their hands. Tliis canal eamo to be known as Bäbä t^ähib 
ka Põh Pafan or Farld’s cleanaing ferry. This is not a aatisfaotory ©xpiana- 

tion, Ajodhaa being the seat of Farid was therefore known as Pak Katan* 
—holy fcown or city. 







/ 


Jawähir~(-ritrl(lh p. 

‘-i Ho iiatl U\o m<»t tiiiüis witb Nänak (see Jmcm Säkht Bälä and tiie 


Tlie (hd 


% Tht' 


Fandl is full of accounts of such interviews 
ippollat loiLS wo have collectod from the Otdzär 


Maoaulifio also montions them in hn book, soe išM 
Itthffion, Vol. VX p. 10 


S 


Tiio Ouhftrd-Fandl (p. 70) also calls him Brähm or Baram 
funatn SäldiU ali oall Imn Brähni, sea Bäla-Janam Bäkhl, p. 543 


The 


5 Ev 


Fond tba Fnst was not altogether engaged iu the work of 


His efforts ware ofton supplomejiled by two factot's 


(l) The politiaal domination left tlie Hindus helplesb, ospecially 

ocouoinicaUy. Economie difficulties thorefore oompelled * 
thara to embrace Isläjn, whioh at once raised their status. 


s 
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to different creeds. Thi.s mõral support the emperor was 
not strong enough to uproot. 

Thus the Cishtis of Päk Patan were the mrB or saints 


of the Pahjäb more than anything else. At their shrines 
Üourished that Islämic philosophy which had been colonred 
by Hindu thought and the cult rituals.® Such was the 
State of the Cishti order when Ibrähim ascended the seat of 
Paridu^ddin at Päk Patan. The Gulzär-i-Fandl and other 
Süfl books praise Ibrähim for his faculty of karämät or 
miracles. 


Though 




reliance on miracles is one of the veils ’’ 


which hinder the elect from penetrating to the inmost shrine 
of the Truth yet no Süfi in the world could be termed a 


Saint 


unless 


he 


performed miracles 


The 


marvellous 


incideuts and fabulous legends relating to Süfi saints are 


often odiouH and fantastic. 



Ibrähim was no excep- 


tion to this ruie and had his miracles. We will quote here 
two miracles which will illustrate the belief of the people in 
his powor and his control over matter and spirit, and pass 
over the remainder in silenco. 


A thief entered his house with the intention of stealing. 


1 


but God, boing unwilling to see his devotee suffer, struck 

(2) The social disintogrity of the Hindus supplied him with con- 

vorts. If a man of high casto ate or drank at Parid*s or at 
any Mus&\ilman’s houso he was excommunicated, and in the 
absence of * repentance * was forced to beoome a §üfi, 
iience a Mussulman. The members of the neglected lower 
classes also professed the Islämic creed. 

An interosting eKomple of this is given in Tartkh-i-Daudi (E. & D. 
od., Vol. IV, pp. 439-40). Älia Abdulläh of Ajodhan forbade Snitän 
Sikandar Lodi to carry out his resolve to massacre the Hindus assembied 
at Kurukshetra. The Sultan was thereupon enraged and, putting his 
händ on his daggor, exclaimed; ^ You side with tho infidels, I will first put 
an end to you and thon massacre tho infidols.’ But the personality and 
the popularity of Abdulläh soon appea&ed his wrath and he gave up both 
his resolvcs, i.e. to massacre the saint and the infidels, Later on, inspired 
by tho policy of Aurangzeb, the hereditary incumbents of Fäk Fatan 
changed the creed of toleranco advocated by their predecessors, and 
became the aupporters of fanaticism of which Farid the First had dis- 
approved. See Rama Krishna, Les Sikhs, p. 191. 

® Gargin de Tassy finds Hindu inÜuence even at the end of the 
nineteenth eentmy: see La Meligton Mmalmam dam VInde. 

8 Junayd as quoted by Nicholson in The Mystics of Islam^ p. 131* 
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reigiiiTig pir 


1 


Iil tiieii* correspoiidence the ÜTirüs riddi-essefl 


each otlier as Nänak^ and this may have led the author of 
the Gnhär-i-Fandl to make the mistake. 

Hhaiüi JbrähImV Panjäbi poems, though tliey iiad won 


hini the love of the people, failed to procure liim the praise 
of the learnedj wlio looked disdainfuUy at tJie poetb of tho 
livina' lanauajres and refused to recognize them as sueh. 



confen*ed on ShailA Ibrähim for his high sanotity. 

3 


The Panjäbift therefoTO shonld thank Gurü Arjnn for häving 
wrif ten down a major pvirt of the verse of tlu8 firsi 

Süfi poet, 

As has been ineutioncd above. Pärid Säni was the uame 

TTa 

He, 

however. employed it as his nom de The common 

belief, theiefore, is that the verse of Farid in the Ääi Granth 
was composed by Farid the Phst. Macauliffe is certain that 
• it was Sliaiyi Brähm who composed the shaloks hearing 
the name Farid in the Granth But Bäbä Buddh Singh is 
of opinioii that they are mixed compositions of the Parids, 
the First and the Second. The argument of Macauliffe 
that Farid the First did not iive in the time of Nänak and, 
since Nänak had iiiterviews with Ibrähim, the shaloks 
must be the Shaito’s, is not very st rong or logical. tn the 


Granth wc find the liymns of ihose saints who lived lõng 
befbre Nänak and also of those with whom he never had 


any 


personal relations. 


Bäbä Buddh 8ingh ® bases his 


argument on two faets; that since Amir IQiusro who eame 
to India coald write in Hindi, why eould not Faridu’ddin 
who was born and brought up in the Panjäb write in 
And »'Om( of the shaloks, such as 

Faridä roti meri käth di lävan meri hhukkli. 



! 


Finha khädhia copria sol sahange dukkh. 

Farid Säni diod iu A.ii. 959 (A.i>. 1553-4) early m the reign of \kbrti 


while Guru Arjun compiled tho Granth much later (a.i>. 1581-1606) 


Munshi Pant 


that Gurü Har Gobind whon he wrote to hnn 


jvaed his na^uo as Nanak. See Dahhtän, Vol. If, p 236 


e 


8i>kh Beliqmt, Vol, VI, p. 337 

ibjd. 


5 Cog^ p, 69 





s 


faSjIbI sufI poets 





bHAIKH IBKÄhLvI FäBIB S4\I 




Xaiiak refiliecl 

Sahib ikko räli ikk, ikko aevie aur raddi 
düja kähe simaiie jammä te mar jäi. 
ikko simaro Nänakä jai thal rahiä bamäi.^ 



The Shaildi was very pleased with the Gurü’s reply. 
but eoavineed like all Süfis that a patched coat and meaii 
appearaaee hurnbled the lieart and obtained salvation, he 
advi^ed : 

Päi* patolä dluj kari kambalri Pahiroi 
Jiiii veai Sahu milai sol ves karoL® 

Tear your olothes into tatterb and wear a blanket instead. !ä.dopt 
the dress bv which the Lord mav be obtained. 

The Giirü, who had great respect for the Shai^. 
agreed with him that faith and devotion were the only 
means to reaeh the ideal but could not Hsten to this advice 


of Ibrähim. He was a staunch believer in harma-yoga and 
an enemy of outward signs and symbols. He toid the 
Shai^ that while wearing secular eostunie oiie could find 
the Lord, if une loved Hiin,* 



heart. So, while bidding farewell, he remarked : ‘ 0 Nänak» 
thou Imbt found God, there is no difference between thee 
and Him/ ® This compliment illustrates faithfully how 
far the Süfi beiiefs of 1 brähim had changed under the later 
Bhägvat influence. 


t. Janam Buklü^ p, 644. 

2 By <»no, Nänak means the way of faith and devotion. 

s Janam Säkkl^ p. 545. ^ ibid. 

6 How closely this rosembles the Vaisiiava belief; Han han jan doü 

ek hai, bimb vieär koi nui, jal te utho tarang jiau jal hi bikke samäi; i.e. 

God and his sairits are one and the same. The idea that the Baints are His 

mere leflection exists no more, for as a Iide nses from deep waters and 

in deep xvaters it ebbs, simiiarly the saints emerge from God and in Him 
t hey merge. « 
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Farid, ineu <‘arry prayer-carpets on tlxeir shoulderfe, wear 
a 8öfi's robe and speak sweetly, but there are knives 
iil Iheir hearta.^ 



shown liere : 


In the lake (worid) there is one 8wan (good soul) wiiile 
lliere are fiffcy snares (bad sonis); 0 Trae One, my 
hope is in Thee, 


lu Farlcrs verse there is uo formal expositiou of any Süfi 
doctrines. H c-oniprises short love poeins and couplets on 
religious siibjeetH iti general. Home of his poems show a 
strong oolour of Hindu thought, specially the do<‘trine of 

ahimsä. 

He says: 

Farid, if men beat thee with their hsts, beat them iiot iti 
return, kiss tlieir feet and go back ® 

And agaiii : 

♦. KU meu\s heart^ are gems, to dislress them is by uo 

meaus good; if lliou desire the Belovod, distress no 
one’s heaii. 




t Sihh migioH, VoL VI, i>. 398. 

2 ibid., p, 394. This remincis one of the Vaispava legend iii whioli 
Bbfigu kioka Visrin while he is aaleep. Visuu wakes up and boginn to 
naaasage Bhrigifs foot aaying that liis hard body must ba^e hurt his fooi. 

^ Sikk Religion, Vol. VI, p. 304. 






CHAPTER II 




Though in this profession many leamed ones had been, yet 
Shah Husain and Kabir who came (in the profession) went 
and stood at the door (of 6od). 


lk # 

Husain was put under the charge of Abü-Bakr at a 
very tender age and became a when he was ten years 
oid.® Then Shaikh Bahlol of Ciniot (Chiniot, Jhang district), 
" who leamt the doctrine offanä from a Süfi of Koh-Panj-Shir, 
came to Lahore and made Husain his own disciple.^ After 
a few years Shail^ Bahlol returned from Lahore and left 



* Hans Gog^ p, 106. VVe do xiot think there is any such elan awioiig 
the Kšijpüts. 

^ The Word nau is a sareastie profis wlüch was added to the nai»es of 
iiew eonverts by Muhaminadans. 

& See Darijõ- 1 -Ma^nfat contaiain" the KasaJb Nämä. 

# ^ Tahqlqät-i-GUht^^ p. ilS. 7 ibid., pp. 42-3. 
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Aftachmpni fo Mädho 



5 und.» p. 10. 

2 Prinee Därä, U5 quoied by Latif. H}i>tory of Lahore^ p. 145, 

S p, 52 

- 4 W© !iave not beeu öucces^jfal la tiacaig thi^ book ia the librariei> 

of London or of tbe Panjäb. 

ö Sorae H&y thofc ho .saw anu waiJe ae was driakiiig ai a bar. But 
Mädho bemg a juang Hindu lid could aot nav© gone to tiie wine-liouse, 
The account given above, Iherefore, ^eemfes to be the tru© version. Th© author 
of Tahg^q^-*-C thhtl relafces (pp. 60-1) thab Husain met Mädlio while th© 
lad weni ritling iiu^ough the ba 2 sär in a fashionable manner. He tried in 
vaiu to po‘D*=i©:Js the lad fo» 16 yearo» at the ©nd of whieh period h© 

rf/acceeded, 
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his parental housc, never to return there again. and beeame 
a Mussnlman. 



it is ceitain that he was not converted to Islam. 


To our mind the trath appears to have been as follows : 
that Mädho, convinced of Husain’s saintliness, was 
attached to liim m the same manner as the saint was to 
him, and consequently, ignoring the rules of his own society, 
beeame his disciple and ate and drank with his spiritual 
guide. Sueh behavioiir would surely have offended the 
conservative Hindus who, on this aeeount, excommunicated 
him and turned him out of their social fold. Thus secluded, 
the imfortunate Mädho had no choice but to go and Iive 
with his master as his friend and disciple. Thousands of 
sueh adheients were unhesitatingly given by the Hindus to 
Islam and Mädho no doubt had been one of these forced 


converts. 



1 Aceording to Hasanõt-ul-*ärifin (p. 46) Husain is creditod with 
haviog been above all rebgions. * Ho said he was neither a Mnslim nor 
a pagan i.e. Hindn. 

2 Latif Oli the authonty of Haqlqat-vl-^FuqaTä : Hiafory of Lähore, 

p. 146. 

s A Hindn canuval dumig which people amuse themselves by throw- 
^ing colour on eaeh othor. 



mXdho liÄii ipjsAm 
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1 TaliqJqõi-x-Cihhti, pp. 51-2. 

2 These ft‘-tLVdlä aio sfcill celebrated at the shrme wheie he lies bunod 
alons; with liis doar Mädho. 

^ VoJ nr, p 30. 

^ Tho qmldl nihhiti of the Labore sbiine and bis relativas are nn- 
educated and ij^norant mon. Tliey said that thoy possessed the 
bio^iapliy and other books of the saint but refusod to show thom to ns. 
Wo, howover, collected bome käfw fiom the books, and vonded them 
from the 

5 Tho gaddi-mhliln of the Lahore shrme is the boad dlwän and is the 
öpuituai descendant ot Madho. 

6 Ta^kitäj Awhqä-i-Hindi p, 36. 7 ibxd.» p. 62. 

ö Bi&tory qf Lahore, p. 146. 

2 
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Lal Husain appears to have had friendships among the 
holy men of liis time, He was an intimate friend of Chajju 
Bhagat who, the iradition says, called him Shäh Husain 
for the first tinie.^ He met Gurü Arjun whenever he oame 
to Lahore. We, however, cannot find any historical 
ev’idence to support the assertion of Bäbä Buddh Singh, who 
States that -v^hen Arjun was compiling the Ädi Granth^ 
Husain submitted his veises to him for inspection, but 
the Gmü, disapproving them, refused to insert thom in the 
Graniit? Husain's poetry, if we may be permitted to say 
so^Js in no way infeiior to that of many others found in the 
body of the Onanih^ nor woizld a free Süfi like Husain care 
to have his veises inserted in the book of a sect then not so 
popular as ii was to be after a few years. 




ibid., p, 146. 

2 Iti reUte& that after Husain had brought dead Mädho lo life, Chajju 
Bhagat addiessed him as Shah (a bestower of güts) Husain, instead of Läi 
Ilusam. 

2 B.am Cog, p. 107. 
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nvbtic ideas and boliefb hö was moro Tndian thaii anyfching 
ebe, bat in bis dailj lift? he followed the siyle of the Perrian 

'^üfis. 

Foreigii Influence 


The foiloA^iiig tv\ü trails of lii', cliaracter aBSrm ihe 
intiuence of Persianism. 



1 Tlio Gtcek-. hel<I ibat * oufeh-love * was the only fona of love 
worthy of a noblo soul. For detnled histoncai developraeufe oC ‘ youth- 
lovü ’ phiio^ophy seo Antttmchm of öolophon and fhe Position oj Woman in 
Qml Poiiiy, bv E. F. M. Eonecko. 

2 TIih is hko au who wants a beautiful raodel to pamt somo 

divmesubjeei. ♦ 
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His Language and 8tyle 

-/ His verse is written ia simple Pan j abi, sligbtly overlaid 
- with Persian and Axabic words. It excels in expression of 
thougbt and has a clear flow. In its simplicity and effective- 
ness it is superior to Ibrähim Pärides PanjäbL It laeks the 
brilliancy of Urdü poetry but is remarkable for its just 
proportion of words and powerful sense of rbyme. His 
versifieation is smoother, his simües more ralevant, and Ms 
words simpler but more effeotive than those of Ibrähim. 
His poetry is of a less orthodox type but is not as saturated 
with Indian thought as would be the poetry of BuUhe 

1 Tho opponerxts of güfiism are of opinion fchat, psychologically, 
^ this love for a youth could not be possible and a §üfi kept a youth only 
to satisfy his axiimal nature. 
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Pcculiarity of Ms Doctnms 

Hiibai3i’s peculiarity of cliaracter is also reflecied in 
his poctry. He believes in fanä but does not seom to 
a<»eept the doctrine of ana'hHaqq .without which fanä 
ib not comprchenHible. Äs we shall see presently, he spent 
bis life in search of the Beloved wbom he knew to be pre¬ 
sent ever 3 nvhere but whom he could not see. His excessive 
love for Mädho also proves that he did not reach those 
hoights whicli Bullhä attained. 

Husain believed in the theory of harma^ but on a 
rational Panjäbi basis, as : 

Dunia tõ mar javaijä vatt nä ava# 

Jo kich kittä bura bhalä to kltta apanä pävana,^ 

From the world one parts as dead not to rotum again; whatever 

actions wrought (be) right or wrong, according to them he 
shall obtain. 



Save, O raaster God, mo fuil of faults ; all friends possoss quali- 
ties (sood kannas), save rae, foU of faults, The object for 
which ([) was sent, 0 dear that alone I ignored; gathering 
togetber (for spinning) ray friends, O dear, have had their 
troubsaaux dyed (for raarriage); 1 ara loft nnraarried (for not 
possessing a dowry). Of ray raaster (God) the mountains are 

i Froiu a kavväLl of the Lahore shnne. It is also giveu in, Hans Ooo, 
p, 315, 

^ Paujub üniv, MS., p. 371, M/f 1. • 
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1 Les Sihhs^ p. 2 Ham Oog, p, 112. 

3 Acoordiug fco tlie Hindu tUougiii a «soul ean oome back into Iba 
samo Iile af his karmas allow that. A man can be foom again as man, or 

go higher or lower in the seale as iiis actioiis permit. Husain doos nolr 
seem to bolieve in this. 

^ This käfl is fonnd m tho Panjäb XJmversity MS. No. 374 {käfl 9) 
but is slightW different from wbal the JcavvälJs sing, We give it accordiiag 
/ o thö kavvälis. 
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Hero is a häfl in wliich Shäh Husain dcscribes, in a short 
but forcefui manner, the bareasm of the public about bis 
unique ways, aud expie«bes hm detormiiiaiion to continue 
his seareh Ibr the divine Beloved : 




O God do not mind my fanlts; fuU of faults (I) without 
qualit;^ ;—from within show compassion (eülij^htenment). 

1 Tbo story oi Sobiil Mulilvill, gciierally kno^m lo the public throucfh 
the Qts^ä bohm Muhlväl hy Fa^al iShdli «ind othor poots. The tragedy 
said io havo takon pltw^e in the iime of SbHh thihän, but from the above 
MJf scoms to hijvo boon much oldor aud is, perhaps, of aneient origin. 

2 Lal läoie has two meatimgs, ‘ red consuraing tire hidden under 
biack hmoko * aud ‘ tho IŽoIoved hidilcm from us by mäyä ov our igiiox^ance 

^ From Inmälta, Han$ Gog eoutaiiib it too. 

* About (Jod. 

ö Suhlqtn or ^uhägan is a womaii who has lier husband living, houce 
happy. 

^ Käpa Shäh Husam^ No. i. ^ 
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Without the friend the nights have become longer, my flesh has 
fallen, my body bas become a skeleton and (then) my bones 
rattle against each other ; love can never be kept hidden, when 
separation has pitched its camp; Bajhä is a Yogi and 
I £ds Yogin, what has he done unto me ? Says Shäh Husain, 
God’s faqir, I have held Yonr skirt. 

The following is a true example of Shäh Husain's love 
for intoxicating things. He prays to God to grant him these 
along with wisdom and contemplation. It clearly shows 
that"he was a pleasure-loving Süfi: 

Jeti jeti duniä räm ji tere kolaü mahgdi 
kunda dei sotä dei kotthi dei bhahg di 
säfi dei mirca de! be minti dei rahg di 
posat dei bäti dei cäti dei khand di 
giän dei dhiän dei mahima sädhu sang di 
shäh husain fakir sll dä ehi duäi malang di.^ 

1 Nangä are opposit© of th© worldly, theiefore, recluses. 

2 Lo% here means ‘ eo\ er ’ and not a blankot. It signifios that their 
rommciatlo 11 staiids guaiantee for them and so nobody questions thom or 
makes fun of them, 

2 Jani kam a Panjäbi expression, veiy difficnlt to render in English* 
It means, even a person of ordinary importance, to say nothing of others* 

4 Panjäb Umversity MS. No. 374, häfl 5 and käflä 2. 

6 ibid , käfl 42. 
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Panjäb University MS. No. 374, Polios 2-14, 743. This 
MS, iil Gurmukklii characters contains about forty-fivc Jcäfis 
of Hubain. Tliey are not corrcctly given. The compüer 
has inixed most of them. Some, however, are correct. 

Käfm Sh äh Hnsain, a small brochure oontaining 28 
hõps^ published at Lahore.® 

The häj%8 collected from kavvälls, elders and miräsls 
at Lahore. 

On the life of Husain the following books exist: 

Bahäriä, by Baliär Khän, We have not succoeded 

in traeing the book. 

^aqlqat-ul-Fnqarä containb an account of Shäh 

Husain. It is out of print. 

Tahqlqät4-Cishil by Nür Ahmad Ci&hü. This Urdü 

book speaks of Husain at length.^® 

Tazlcirä-Awliyä-i-Hind^^ by Mirza Muhammad**of 
Delhi. 3 volumes. The third võlume deals with 
Husain and Mädho. 

M 


1 liam J J liero does not mean RÕma, fche hero of the epie but God, 
the omniprosont. 

2 Kunda 1*3 a slono vessel in which hitang is nibbed. 

3 Sala a lõng pioco of wood about two inchos in diameter witb 
which hhanq is prossod and rubbed. 

1 üafwabii Indica. 

5 A tlun cloth for tho liqnid hhang to filter through. 

Some colotir, genera-liy saffron, to give a plea<3mg colour to the pre- 
paration, 

7 Poppy soeth which are addod to tho proparation. 

8 Caü 1*3 a big oarfchen vossel usod for «storing thmgs. 


^ Sani Singil & Sons, Lohan Gato, Lahore, 
30 Koh-i-Noor Press, Lahore. 
n Muir Press, Delhi, 1928. 
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1 Kapur Art Printing Works, Laboie. 

2 Islamia Steam Press, Lahore. 



c 
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Manäqab-i-Sultäni, p. 40. 

2 ibid., p. 326. 2 Manäqab-i-Stdtäm, p* 34. 

^ ibid,, p. 35. Wiio this Ha,bjb-iilia.h was we do not know. There 
were so matiy of this narae at tho time. Beale in his Oriental Biographical 
Dictionary mentions two, one a celebrated poet of Agra, aiid another * the 
auihor of an Arabic work callod Bahr-uhMantiq or the Sea of Lo^io \ 

5 Thifj Baghdad is clifferent from the famous City of Iräq. Most 
probably it was a villaeje on tho banks of tho Hävi. 

ö Manaqah-i-Sultä'}}!, pp. 36-7. 

7 ibid., p. 37. 

S ibid., p. 37. This Abdnl Rahman could not be any other than the 
son of Abdul ‘Aziz Naqshbandi. Snlaimän Shikoh, son of Därä Shikoh, 
married his danghter in a.h. 1062 {ä.d, 1651). See Boale, Oriental Bio- 
gr/iphical Dictionaryt p. 13. 
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says Sultan Ba^sh 



was held in great 


esteem hy Emperor Auraiigzeb, who paid him all possible 
attention, but for some unknown reason the saint never 


seeins to have cared for the Emperor.^ Bahü had four 
married wives and seventeen mistresses. Of the formor, 
three wore Muslim and the fourih a Hindu. He had oiglit 
sons from his wives.® This sort of iife, though sanctioned 
by the Muslim law, did not beüt a saint and a teaoher. 
But it is not for us to judge liis private life, and so we 

proceed. 

On his death, Sultan Bähü was buried at Kahar Janan. 
In A.H. 1180 (a.d. 1767) Jhandä Singh and Gandä Singh^ 
raided the district. The relatives and miinds, though they 
were very anxious to protect the tomb, ran away in fear. 
One murid of the saint nevertheless refused to prove faith- 
less to his ashes. The Sikh chiefs, however, did not despoil 

What 
Some 

its 


the tomb and left the faithful disciplc unmolested, 
the Bhangi ohiefs spared, nature, however, did not 


time after, the Chenab 


häving changed its 


course 


waters covered the graveyard, and many tombs were 
swept away. The murida and Mhall^äs thereupon began 
to weep and wail, but a voice comforted them by telling 
them that next morning an unknown person would oome and 
bring from under the water the coffin containing the dead 

«i 

body of Sultan Bähü. As stated by the voice, a stränge 


person 


brought 


the coffin out of the river ® and häving 


% 


l 


ordered its burial under a pipal tree, in a deserted building, 

Tawärlkh Sultan Bähü, pp. 8-9. W© se© no other reason forBähü*s 
mdiflerenee towards Aurangzeb ©xcept that either he doubtod his atten- 
tions or that h© disapproved of his treatmont of the @ufi saints and frionds 
of tho lat© prinee Darä Shikoh whom th© §ü.fis, and ©spocially the Qädirib, 
loved and counted as on© of theinseives. 

2 Manäqah4-Sultäm, pp. 41-2. 

2 Theso Sikh chiofs made this raid in 1766, and it sutely must hav© 
lasted for at least a year. See Griffith’s Panjäb Ohiefs, VoI. I, p. 478. 

4 Manüqah-i-Siät,ünl, p. 130. 

5 It must be stated to the credit of th© Sikh Sardärs that they nevor 
hurt th© rehgious feelings of the Mussulmans by despoiling or by palling 
dowa their sacred buildmgs and other plaoes of worship. 


% 


Manäqah4’SuUänl, p. 130 
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disappeared.^ The coffin accordingly was taken to the said 
bmlding, put under the tree, and a brick platform raised on 
it. The grave was not dug, as was the usaal custoai.* 
This event occurred ten years affcer the Sikh raid on the 
district, i.e. in a.h. 1190 (a.d. 1775).® 


His Worlcs 


BähO, says the author of Taimnl^ SuU^n Bähü, 
wrote in all a hundred and forty books in Persian and 
Arabio,* Nothing is recorded about his works in Panjäbi 
except thai he wrote poetry in Panjäbi also. 
happened to this latter poetry is not known 
bably, 




What 


Most 


pro 


as Panjäbi was considered vulgar and unscholarly 


his works in this 



were ignored and nltimately 



lost.® In spite of all this indifiference, some of Bähü 
Panjäbi verse was preserved by the gaddl- 
not because they loved it. The foUowers and 
Sultän Bähü are naostly viUagers and uneduoated people 

except their own mother-tongne 



though 

of 


who know no 



9 


Panjäbi 


So 


the 


descendants. 


to 


maintain their own 


prcstige and influence over these credulous people, have 


preserved some of Bähü’s verse/ It is sung by the havmlls 
on the ^UTS days. 


Bähü, relates the author of 



wrote 


in his ^Äin-ul-Fuqar that he thanked his mother for häving 
given him the naine Bähü, which by the alteration of one 


miHä or point becomes yähn . 


8 


himself. 


1 This imknown person, according fco tradiiion, was Sultan Bähü 


6 ibid., p. 239 


M^ith due respect to tho sentiment of the faithful, we rather doubt 
if the present tomb contams th© ashes of the saint. 

^ Mnnäqah^^iSiütäni, p. 131. 

i ibid , p. 8. 

ö This opinion is confirmed by the place allotted and the indifference 
showii to valuabl© Panjäbi manuscripts m the pnvate MS. coUeotions in 
the Panjäb. 

A? nientionod below, some of it has been published by Maa Fazal 
Din of Lahore. 

« 8. Td/jw, it is «Tid in the Pafijab» is as important and ofdcacioiis 


P 

namo ot Ood as Om m Sanckrit 
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>7 X^ublished slharfl of Bähü is very lengthy, 
of tlie alphabet has oiie, two, or four short 


eonsisting of eighi tuhJcs, 
han twenty such poems. 


But sume Ictters 
The tnobt strikiiig 


Bähü 


poetry 


ihat evory second tuhk ends 
lame of AUäh, and ii is con- 


.s regarded as a name of AUäh, and ii is con- 
Y meriiorious to ropeai ii as ofien as possible. 
in Jhü are an innovaiion in Pan j ähi poetry, 
3 a great hõlp in esiablishing ihe autheniiciiy 
njäbi verse. 

s judged from his poetry, belonged to the 
3hool of the Süf is, but for some reason or other 
ilosophy under the veil of orthodoxy. It may 
isure his safety ^ he disguised his philosophic 


ilosophy under the veil of orthodoxy. It may 
isure his safety ^ he disguised his philosophic 
len there was another reason, namely his saint- 
did not permit him that liberty and happiness 
5 would enjoy. He had become a ptr, not in 
a preceptor but as a religious head and objeot 
id worship, This demanded a certam amount 
d prudence on his part. So he had to present 


id worship, This demanded a certam amount 
d prudence on his part. So he had to present 
ic ideas slightly tinged with orthodox thought, 


3 personal convictions. 


Yet it is worth stating 


bhü’s ideas, thongh philosophic, were diflferent 


f BuUhe Shäh, his younger contemporary 


He 


m to have believed in karma and reincarna- 
he did, they had not become conrictions with 
was a great lack of balance and equilibrium 
leistic philosophy, and ifc is this lack which 
his indulgence in sexual pleasures and princely 
private life was a natural consequence of his 
insteadiness. 

trerse is composed in simple and unpretontious 
is a well-marked character of its own and 


med abov©, Anrangzeb, the emperor, watched his move- 
ly. For this very reason, as we have said below, Inayat 
Qädirx eaint, tumed away his bolovod discipi© Bulüxe Shähf 
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Jim: if dead while living we want to remain, then the robe of 
faqirs we should wear, 0 He; if any one throws at us 
wom-out rags and rubbish,^ like a dunghill we should bear 
them, 0 He; he who abuses and taunts, to him, we should 
say sir, sir, 0 He; complaint and taunts, scandal and 
troubles we should bear for the Beloved^s sake, 0 He. 


In the following he relates the condition of him who 
has attained Union: 

Jim jinha shau alif thi päyä, oh fer kur’än na parh de hü 
oh maran dam muhabbat vala, dür hoyo ne parde hü 
Dozakh bihisht Quläm tinhäde, ca kitto ne barde hü 
mai kurbän tinha to bähü, jehre vähdat de vicc vayde hü.® 

Jlm : those who have found the Lord alif,^ they again do not 
read the Qwr^än, 0 He; they respire the breath of love 
and their veils ® have gone afar, 0 He ; hell and heaven their 
slaves become, their faults they have forsaken, 0 He; I 
am a sacrifice for those, Bähü, who in the unity enter, 0 He. 

1 Majmü^a SuUän Bähü, p. 9. 2 Ouddar is wom-out cloth. 

s Majmü^a Sidi^n Bähü, p. 9. ^ Alif here meaus God. 

6 Meauing, their iguorance has vamshed and they have seen the 
rtruth. 
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Nun : neither a yogl nor a jattgam,^ nor liave I observed the 
forty days’ fast, 0 He ; rteither liave T ruslied into a mosque 
nor with rosary ^ noise have I made, 0 He ; ' That breath 
when one is forgetful, tbat breath is false ’ to me (thiü) tho 
teacher ha5 ordained, 0 He; teachor has treated me hand- 
bomely,^ Bähü, in one moment he procured me grace, 0 He. 

Mim mazhaba väle darväze ucce, räh rabbäni meri hü 
pandtä te mulvänil kolõ chap chap lange de cori hü 
addiä maran kam bakhera dardmanda dia ghori hü 
bähü eal utthä! vasiai jitiho dävä nä kisse hori hü.® 




3. Majmü^a Sultan Bähü, p. 23. 

2 Sädhm and dervishes with lõng, braided hair. 

By fervently eounting the beads. 

^ Meaning, has done me a great favour by teaehing me the seeret. 


i.e 


* the breath when one is forgetful of God, that breath is false *. 

6 Majmü^a Sultan Bähü, p. 22. 

ö Keügion here stands for any ebtablished chnrch. 

7 Hoie signtfi.es humility. 

8 It passes low and eoneeaJed, i.e. the mystic lover being afraid of 
the elergy keeps himself hidden from them and is humblo. 

^ They try to erush the mystics underfoot and ereate trouble for fchem, 
bnt to the lover these kieks and troubles appear Hke that anspieious song 
whieh is song at marriage celebrations indicating the approaehing union. 

30 Where no one professes anything, i.e. where there are seekers but 
no professors of paths. 




Majmü*a SuUfiin Bähü, p. 16. 
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ex pre 




hf // / 


/ 





: the miirshid is Makki, söeker the pil^rim, and love 
is the Ka’aba, 0 He; iii his presence ever and at all fimos'^ 
iet uä do thal better hajj, O Ho ; if for one moment he pari^ 
from me, the heart cfiives to meot, 0 Ho ; Bahü, the mu^^hid 
is the life, he is present in my every pore, O He. 

Bahü, like the ortliodox Qädirls, eomposed a few 
poems in praise of Abdul-Qädir Jiläni, the fbunder u£ the 
Qädmyä seet. Here is one of this kiud : 

Sin sun faryäd pira diyä pirä, mai äkkh aimava kehnu hn 
tere johä malnu hor nä koi, mai jehe lakh tainu hü 
phol nä kägaz badiS väle dar t5 dhak nä mainS hü 
mai vicc aid gunäh nä honde bähü tu bakbshidü kähnu hu. ^ 
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Tihis is the condition of a roal lover : 

Aia ishk di bhäh haddS dä balan äshak baih sakede hü 
pt ke jan ji^ar vico ära, vekkh kabäb talede hü 
' t f gardän phiran har vele Mün jigar dä pide hü 
i^rge ha sära äshak bähü par ishk nasib kide hü.^ 

Ain: lov^e is fire, bones ^ the fuel and sitting in front the lovers 
warm thomselves,^ 0 He ; putting the saw in the heart behold 
itke rhe habäb they are being fried, 0 He ; the mad ones 
(lov rs) ever roam about drinking their (own) hearfs blood, 
O Iie ; thousands have beeome lovers, Bähü, bnt in whose 
destiny is love V O He. 






^ Majmü^a Sultan Bähü, p. IG. 

- The different parts of the lover’s body burn in the fire of love, 
hence they aro fael. 

" The waiTuth oi* siiffering is expeiienced by the lovei*s, i.e. their sonis. 

^ Meaning, those who attain love (i.e. the Beloved’s love) are rare 
thoagh thonsands try to have it. 

5 Majmü‘a Sultan Bähü, p. 11. 

® Should constantly seek the Beloved. 

7 So that he, recognizing the search, will accept the lover. 

^ When the lovers’ hearts have beeome pure and foliow ihe Beloved 
(i.e. when they see Büm in all and love Him in all) then they have attained 
light. and so they leave the church, 

Majmü*a Stdi^n Bähü, p. 8. 
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Ain: hu ib a roal lover wäo cousi<lo’\’> hin3%‘ir d \iutijnj, of 
the BeloYod, 0 Ho; who doos iiot ronoanco imd torjis 
»iot away liis faco, ev^ou if a huadrod '•^vTords ou^ Mdi, (> JIo . 
ia whatover direHion Iie soes tho raie of kis liolovwi, thoro J^e 
contiaueB to walk, O Eo; Bahu, tho Irno iovo is of Hasau, 
Husam and 'Aii wlio ga^ve tlieir lieads biiL did aot break iho 
nde, 0 He. 


1 


Purity withüut Ood ia iincloanline 


It ib not by profc 


thö 


caUed pure religions fchat one a.ttaLnL& salvation, but by loving Ood 


Some 


says Bähö 


attainod üuion remainmg in tho idol 


or in 3 i roiigion that prescribes idolatiy aud is therofoi© cutisiderüt] to bo 
mxpure by Islam, wbile many mosque-going peoplo bckoved to bo 


could not atfcain. 
to the 8piiit 


bocau&e they wer© attached to the 


and not 


Majmu^a Sidpän Ba/u7, p. 16. 

^ Hassam stands for both Hasan and Husam 
^ Maimü*a Bul^n BahR, p. la. 
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Igläm is the only true path, says our poet: 

dil hijar firäkõ sardä eh dam mare nä jive liü 
Raccä räh Muh^mmad välä bähü jal vicc rabb labhive hü> 



■* Majmit^a Sultan Bähü, p. 9. 

« That ib, the time is spent according to one’s own aotions, good 
or bad. 

Brother here means relatives and friends. 

* The hälmä is the profession of the Mnhammadan faith. 

5 Majmu*a Sultan Bahüt p. 24. 

6 * Extonding its shop ’ means that the hõlma is spreading or that 
Islam 18 pro^ssing. 

7 That is, the kalmä is the greatest wealth as its repetition wins 
the plaasures of the world and heaven. 

^ Majmü*a Sultan Bähü, p. 4. 
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1 Husain Steara I^ress, Lahore. , 

^ Naval Kishoro Press, Lucknow, 1877. » 

3 Compiled by IMÖa Fazal Din of Lahore in 1915, Can be had from 
AUõb vaie kt KauxnI Bukän, Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore, or Iiikiiab Press, 
Lahore. 



CHAPTER IV 


BULIiHB Sh5H 

(A.D. 1680-1758) 



1 Tho Panjäbi, though he bas his superstitions and dogmap, is ever 
ready lo abake them off, if he is convinced of their futility, This desir© 
often puts him to inconvenionce but he does not mind it, It is on acconnt 
of this phase of the PahjäbI charaeter that reforming sects have always 
gaine d grotind in tho Paiij ab. 

See C. F* XJsbome, Sät Bullhe Shähy p. 5, and BuUhe Shäh, p. 4> 
s Anrangzeb ascended the Mughai throne in May, 1659. 

^ BuUhe Shäh, p. 4. 

5 See p. 4 of his pamphlet. 


r 
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1 Some kavvälts relate that the magic word was bismilläh» The 

author of Bagih4-Äwliyä-e-Hmd agrees with them, see p. 38. 

2 A iong piece of eloth wound roimd the shoolders by Pan j abi men. 

s This tradition is as popnlar as the other. It was rela^d to ns 
at Lahoi‘e by some The author of Bägh4-AwUyä-e-Hind (p. 38) 

Jinentions it in a shghtly dijfferent manner. 
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)ve two traditiona, thoiigli diffcrent ia det<iil, 
same conelusion, that Byllljä, inipressecl by the 
Inäyat, became liis disciplc. Bulllie Shäli in 
311 qieaks of his maater Inäj^ui Sbah and tbaoks 
i for liaving met sudi a murshUL 

Bullhü shauh ve uTc kärnini 
shauli inavat tari.'' 

0 God the Lord [näyat has saved mo, iow and 


Bullhe 8iiäb di suno hakäit 

hädi pakriä liog hadäit 
raerä murshid Shäh Inäyat 

uh langhäai par. “ 

story of Bullhe Shäh, he has goi hoid of Ihe jjJr 
ave salvation. My teacher, Shäh Inäyat, ho mli 

!^OSB. 

ccount of the PanjäbI poets ii vvould pc*rhaps 
;Ce to speak at grcat Icngili of Shäh Inäyat who 
ersian.*’ But the influonee cxertcd bv liim 
teaehüigs and writings has liiiked him with 
ature. Bullhä, the Rümi of the Panjäb, camo 
f under his iniluence and, häving learnt from 
pired to write his remarkable poetry. It will, 
> proper to give here a shori aocount of 
an. 


Iriäynt and his Sckool'' 

ShailA Muhamtnad Inäyat-ulläh, generally 
häh Inäyat Qädiri, u"as born at Kasur in the 

’ie Shäh, p. 23, käfl 6. 3 ibicL, p. 7. 

iyat, ii hs haid, aiways preached iu Pafijäbi and u$ed to 
njäbi võrse of his ovm composition. But as Panjöbt was 
language of tho vulgar and the uneultured thes© composi- 
preserved. 

indebted to Kliän Sahib Shaikii Siräj-ud-din, retired 
aaster General, tho proRont gacUii-nühm of Shäh Inäyat, 
nformation h© fumished on the lif© and work of hib aneestor, 
le we wiU refor to this information as Sirä. Inform., i.e. 
formation. ^ 
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races 



accordiDg to all available information, appear to be Tndiaa 
Muslims and Shäli Inäyat was born in one such well-to-do 
family. The date and year of Inäyafs birbh are not knowa, 
but one of iiis mannsoripts, conuaining an endorsement in 
Ms own handwiiting and also his seal, bears the date 
A.H. 1110^ (a.d, 1099). From this we can conelnde that 
he^was a contemporary of Aurangzeb and perhaps saw a 
part" of tlie reign of Shälx Jahän. Tho Wazäif4-Kalä^i 
giv^es liie year of Mi deafch. as a.h. 1147 (a.d. 1735) during 
t le tim© of Einperor Mahaimnad Shäh ^ He was edncated 


I voi. n, p. 15 




Vol. II, p. 15 


Sira. Inform., pp. 3 and 4 


Wg have no motive to doubt ih© sfcatomeixt of th© Shaildj Sahib 
If we do not accept it, it is becatis© all scientific and hjstorioal evidenc© 
ainsl it. 

Tho ShaikU showed to ub a Perssian MS. from which he had copied 


tho genoalogjcal 
to b© of vory roe 


Tbis I fS., from its appearanee and paper, seemed 


ThiS ondorsemont was 


aeeording 


to the Panjõbi @üfi õust oras 
tho perinit ibsued foy Inäyat Shäh to his grown-up son to study the book 
It shows that h© was aiready a man oi advancod age beeause onJy ar 


advanced §üfi had the nght to give such pormission 


i 





Th© author of Bä^i-Awhyä-e-H%md 
1141 



36) 


however, puts it 
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^ The Sfaaitärl is a sub-sect of th© Qadiri sect of güftism» 

- Sirä, Inform., p. 5 ^ p. 36. 

i Sjra. Inform , p. 6 5 jbid. 

^ Seo Briti<^h Musomn öalalogm Eieu, I, 54, oiid II, B28 ; aLo Journal 
A^iafigu&f 1915, p, 268. 

^ Thi9 MS. is in the possession of the present gaddl-rnshm* 

Those metbods are thos© vanous yogic proctices, nsod by the yogu 
of oid, to control fche sonses and to concenlra^ on tho Bivin© Lord. ^ 
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Bullhe nu samJMvan äiya bhaini te bharjalyE 
äi nabi anläd aii õi bnllhiä tu M llka läiya 
maim lai bullhiä sada kahnä ehadd de pallä räiyä. 

1 Dasfur-ul-Amalf p. H4. 

2 Thea© MSS. hav© never been studied or spoken of by scholars as yot, 
rhey are mostly in Persian but aboiind in Arabie words. 

Spiritually, Shäh Inayat was a descendant of Muhanmiad Ghaua 
of Gwalior; Sirä. Infona., p. 3. 

4 How th© fir© broke oiiti or wbo set the house on üre is not known. 
Fh© descendants sometimes say it was th© Sikhs, at other times that 
it was som© unknowa person. Nobody is sure of th© truth of th© 
{tatemeat* 
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this reproach Bullhä firiiily b^t indiJfe/ontly roy^* : 

Jehrä sanü saiyad äkkhe dozafeh miin sajaijä 
joh]ü sänü rä! äkklie bahfshti piga päiyä 
je tu lore bag bahärS Bullhiä Tälib hojä rrtiyl 

Ho who calLs me a Saiyid, sball receive punishmonl > iii üell, he 
who calls mo an aral shall in heaven have swings ; 0 liidlhti, if 
you want pleasures of fcbe garden becomc a disciple of ^ Iie 

BuUha seems to have Buffered at the liands of his luiully, 
as he has once or twice mentioned in his poetry.* Iii fche 
end, being convinced of the sincere love anrl regard of 
their chiid for Inäyat Shäh, the family left him alone. 
It is said that one of his sisters, who understood her brothcr, 
gave him her support and encouragod him in his scareh 
for truth.^ 

Häving broken with the family, Bullhä eaaie Iive 
with his teacher and soon mastered the secret of hi^» teaehings. 
As the political situation of the times was againsi ihe Süfis 
and especially agaiiist the Rüfi-^ of Tnäyat Shäh’s type, he 
forbade Bullhä to speak freely aud openly against the 
established Muhammadan beliefs. But Bullhä (Ud not pay 
heed to bis master’s valuable advice, as is (deai ftom 
this : 

Bullhe Du lok matti dedo bullhä tu jä baih ma'•tn 
vicc luasiia de kib kujh hundä jo dilõ nomäz na kllH 
bährõ päk kitte kih hundä jo nndarõ gal nä paiiH 
bin muröhid kärnil bullhiä teri aiv^ gai ibädai kitti 

^ In Iiidm the term äi is corxfined to doscendanth through a daughter, 
Doöcendants through a ^ou aro callod auhid* 

Ä ‘The Arains are also called Rainw,* See Bo^e, Olwan/, Voi. Il, 

p. 13. 

Thiö answer and the raproach were kindly givon to me by Mr N. A. 
Wa(j[ar, and were also recited by a few kavmlla, 

^ See Sät BuUJie Skäh» p. 106, käfl S2. 

5 The same sister, Mr C. F. ITsbome says, remained a '^phister to keep 
company with her bachelor brothor. Soe trans., p. 5. 
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^ Kamin-%~*l8hqf Vol, II, p. 211. 

- Tanqat here means the established path, i.e. Islam, and Ua^<U 
represents the truth of §üfi[ism. 

^ Like Mansür-al-Halläj and Shamsi Tabriz, ete. 

4 In tbose days, to speak in that stram was the gmatest horesy. 
Aiarangzeb was very keen on pumshing the Süfis whom he ^considered 
heretics and also fnends of his läte brother Dära Shikoh, 



le put to 

death Sarmad (Sarkar, HUtory of Aurangzeb, Vol. I, pp. 113-14) and saw 
that Mulla Sbäh, who was very oid, died in misery m Lahore; see von 
Kremer^s article in ,, 1869, pp. 151-3. The QädMs particularly dreaded 
him as Därä was an initiated Qädm (Sarkar, H%8iory of Aurangz^i 
-Vol. I, p. 298). 


J- \ - \\A 



V iit nd iu lo ^Tir da vo and» 

2 Njli dljli di zV lokd dl mohnl ku vni k^/t p4.<i.r 
^ 1 u imr 

^ (kt *' 71^0, k"* T n i^ol in% jLjardü ve * ’ 

"•^vor ^-,111 ^li I kjM* 3 d> '*■{17 fnoii ESjil dol), 

0 om''ado ; hve ^ »n atuibule oi Uod Iml for toom^ i| 

i% ^ ira ^ *, it \ t1i7 ij: lo b* limit I 

Wli -kull 1 ( ilk (7u^ o^ni b 1,71 ^' ao oiio lo tw 

In ^ vmo Ijv^t f jtiddiou ib^ 

dio Kafhä) 1*0110 Wilo 1-. jbe o Iial uraii^n d if, 

O c i onade 


\Y lii ä Mi uo*- tiin . ho «i\7 Li- hii U» pjoiM t •> 

J-^tV * 7 ;d ho coali ill(‘d 

Vati nä kar^a in”ii räjbete %ar da ve> ana 
<4,]]aiokari rät mere ghar rahi kha ve a»ia 
dil dia ^hundhia kliol a^a nai hiiss kha re aria.^ 


Nevor again shall I botr prido for my belovod Räjha (God), O 
friend ; tonight do slaj^ in my houso, O fnond ; nndo the knois 
of your heart and laugb with mo, O friend. 
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m 



Heart craves for friend beloved, heart oraves for friend beloved, 
some (girls, i.e. lovers) laugh and laugbingly converse, otbers 
crying and wailing wander, say in this blossomed season of 


Sprin 




Heart craves, ete. 


I wasbed and bathed in väin, one knot (grudge) now bas settled 


in my beart, O beloved (for not coming) lefc me put fire to 
(uiido) my toiiet. Heart craves, ete. 

Tbe taunts bave wounded me, acute pains bave surrounded me ; 
tbe beloved sbonld come for self-manifestation (to show himself 
to the lover). Heart craves, ete. 

BuUbä, now the friend bas come bome, I bave embraeed hard 


my 





Behold us Crossing the oeean. Heart craves, eto. 


Tlie above, tbougb a famous häfl, fails to reaeh that height 
of tbougbt and force of charaeter whieh are so characteristic 
of Bullhä’s pootry. 

In this period BuUhä was stiil attached to bis Islämic 
theological idoas whieh later on he shook off entirely. He 
believes in the idea of heaven, hell and earth, whieh he will 


not undersiand later on. 



Bullliä shauh bin koi nähi aitbe utthe dohi saral 
sambbal sambbal kadam tikäi phir avan düji vär nabi 
utth Jäg ghuräye mär nabi.^ 

1 Känün4-*Ishq, Vol. I, p, 100, Mf% 17. 

2 ibid., VoL I, p. 64, hafl 1. 




f 
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JShävS jÄn nä jän ve vehre ä var mere 
mai tere kurbän ve vehre ä var mere 

m • 

tore j Iha maTnu hor nä koi dhünda jangal beli rohi 
dhundä ta sära lahän ve vehre ä var mere 

« « V # « 

mai tere kurbän ve vehre ä var mere 

m • 

lokä de bhäne cäk mahl dä rajhä lõka vioc kahida 
sada ta din iman ve, vehre ä var mere 
mai tere kurbän ve vehre ä var mere 

m » 

mäpe chor laggi lar tere, shäh inäyat säi mere 
laia di la j j päi ve vehre ä var mere 
mai tere kurbän ve vehre ä var mere.^ 


Whether you consider me (as loved one) or not, O come, enter 


my courtyard,^ I sacrifice myself for thee, O come, enter my 


courtyard. For me there is none else like you, I search the 
Jungles and wastes for my friend, I search the whole world. 



come, enter my courtyard; I sacrifice myself for you, come, 
enter my courtyard. For others you are a cowherd,^ I call you 
Rajhä when in company (but) you are my religion and faith, 



come, enter my courtyard; I sacrifice myself for you 


9 



come, enter my courtyard. Leaving parents I have held 
your garment,*"^ O Lord have compassion,® my master save me 


1 


Sangzt Sagar, p. 289 


O 


Kän4:9 


r 


^ Vehrä also stands for Street, but generally it is a courtyard. 

^ Oäh; one wbo looks after the buffaloes oiüy, but here we have 
translated it as cowherd, whieh is more comprehensible in English. 

5 3jaf l/xgaxjtä means to accept or foUow the person. In a Hindu 
nuptial ceremony the end of the garment of the bridegroom and the 
veü of the bride are tied together in a knot, whieh means that they accept 
eaeh other and shaU walk together, hence this expression, lar lagat^^ 

ö iaäyat here stands both for gurü (Inäyat Shäh) and Ood’s 

compassion. 


Õ3 
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Now I have beea th© handsome friend whose beauty’s demand 
is great. When the One was singi© and alone tliere was no 
light manifest. Ther© was neither God and th© Prophet or 
Alläh, nor was there th© cruel tyrant. The One was without 
lihenoss and incomparable, and without doubt and without 
form. He had no colour or shape, (but) now a thousand 
varieties. The dear On© wearing th© costumes came, and 
Adam got his name fixed. From th© One, Ah/rm^ was made 
and the cliief of the Prophets. H© said kun and fayakun was 
said, so out of no likeness H© created likeness. In ahad H© 
inserted mim (i.e. produeed Ahmad) and then made the 
-universe.^ 


Third Penod 

The third and the last period of Bullhä’s mystic lif© 
was aniqne. Here he rosembles no Süfi or Vaisnava of the 
Panjäb or th© icst of India. During this tina© he is a firm 
believer in advaita and sees that all-pervading spirit, God, 
in all and independently of all reiigions. Lik© a true 
VedäntisiD he does not only see Him in friends and co- 
believers but in heathens and opponents also. Here lies his 
greatness. He says : 

1 KanürL4-’l8hq, kuft 57, 2 Literally, so great a spiead 



Ln^LLiJC .SfTAH 



K.ih .^auLl m kih k^rd«l 

žvol pii khd dilba.1 ki 

dp 3 kko kril Idkkh irharcLl de s‘»bli ‘^lur ili r 1 

lviü karda, ete. 

musa . pii tran baiiä ko, do noke kiti iard“ 

Kih kardi, ota. 

haaar naa ir liiae hai, emak kiN nu ka i>’dd 

Kih k i rda, ot c d 

IkVhat doo^ Ho, fiionds, wha+ does He l Do*-i ^-Oiaoone *sk what 
the Boloved doea ^ He is ono, biit tlie houses aro öiiliiorit^ and 
He is lord of evory hou^^e. What does Ho, fr*jond*«, what doos 
He i Whatevor side I glaueo I üiid Him, Ht* keops < ompany 
with each one. Creating Mo->es and Pharaoh (tbiis) beeoming 
two, why does he fight i What does Ho, fri(md.s, what does 
He i You are ovor omnij>resent, (then) whoin does öneak^ 
take away t What does He, frieuds, M^hal doe» Ho ? JDoes 
someone ask what the Belovod does ? 


And again 



£ have found, I have found somoihing. My truo gifrü Iias made 
manifest the Unmanifest. Somewhere It ^ is an enem\\ somo- 
where It is a friend, somewhere Tt is Majnü, öomewiiere It is 
Lailä, somewhere It i« the preeeptor, bomewliere ii is the dis- 
ciple, in all It has manifested Its own pai h. Somewhere It is 
a thief, somewhere a bestowor of giftb, somewhere silting in the 

1 Kä/iün-t-*Ishqi käfl 85. 

« An allnsion to the story of Rajba and Hir. Cuoak, the Sial chief, 
enraged at the attaehment of his daughter Hir to his cowherd Bajhä, 
separated them by keeping Hir iu close custody and later on by giving 
hop in marriage to a man oi his own ohoice. 

3 Känün4~'Iahg, Voh II, p. 160, käfl 59. 

4 äp hos no gender, so we have rendered it by ‘ It * whioh stands fop 
üUakhn the brahm who is beyond sex. 

« 
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This iiighly intellectual and clear conception of the 
divine was only possible to a few great mystics lite 
Bäyazid Bistämi, Al-HalläJ, and Jaläl-nd-din RümL Yet 
we might mention iiere that they obtained tiiis affcer häving 
spent tlieir lives in established dogmas. 



or 


unwillingly, and after häving stmggled hard to become 


free of them.^ But BiiUhe 



appears to have obtained 


tlie advaita conception of God soon after his initiation into 


Söfiism, becanse his poetry abounds in this strain. 


Among 


the Indian S üfis we hardly find another who beheld God as 

If there 

Shäh 


clearly in all creation, bad or good, as Bnllhä did 


were any 



$ 

exceptions they would be 



7 


1 Tegk Bahädtir means ' brave of the sword but here it stauds for 
the”ÄUith guru of the Sikbs who was tried by the qäz%$ at the order of 
Auraagzeb and executed at Delhi in the year 1676. 

2-3 Somewhere in the õult of the mosque is ‘ It ’ represented and 
somewhere in that of the temple. 

^ A prayer caipet. 


5 


House here signifies way, path, place. 

6 Both Al-Hallaj and Bistämi could not break with the established 
beliefs. Halläj went to Mekka on pilgrimage many times (See Massignon, 


La PassioTif Vol. I, pp. 3, 



5 ). 


When they became free and realized 


the tmth, it was towards the end of their lives. 

7 Mulla Shäh was a disciple of Mia Mir of Lahore. He attained 
great fame in Kashmir and was waited upon by princes and poor aHke. 
He was the spiritual preceptor of Dära Shikoh. On his aocession to the 

throne, Aurangzeb ordered Mulla Shäh, who then was oid and 
inten, to appear before him at Dellii, but later, on the intercession of his 
sister Fätimä, cbanged his orders. He was, however, compelled to oome 
down to Lahore, where he died in misery. See Claud Field, 


Saints of Idäm, p. 180. 



and 





y 


S 



BCTLLHIS SHAH 


5 / 




i 


For accounts of Sarmad see Indian Äntiquari/t 1910, pp. S9-90 


and 121^2. 




$» 

is* 


i •! V. 


1 * I 




f . -.5 


•t> 


2 Claud Fieid, 



and SaintB of Islam^ p. 180. He reporiiöd 


^hose wlio dispensed with the prescribed fasfc and prayei^s, ete. 


3 Sarkar, History of Äwrangzebf VoL I, p. 113. 

4 ifoid., p. 110. 


ö ibid. 




i 


i 
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0 friends, now I have found the Beloved, into each and every 
one He has entered. 




Bnllhä ki jäna mai kam 

na mai moman vicc masiti, nä mai vicc kufar dil rita 
nä ma! päka vicc palita, nä ma! musä nä phiraun 

bullhä ki j äna ma! kann 

nä ma! andar vaid katäba, nä vicc bhanga nä sbaräba 
nä vicc rind! mast kbaräba, nä vicc jagan nä vicc saun 

bnllhä kl j äna ma! kann 

nä vicc shädi nä ganmäki, nä ma! vicc paliti päki 
nä ma! abi nä ma! khaki, nä ma! ätish nä ma! pann 

bnllhä ki Jana mai kann 

nä mai arbi nä lahanri, nä ma! hindi shahir naganri 
nä ma! hindü turk pashori, nä ma! rahindä vicc nadann 


builhä kl jänä mai kann 

nä mai bhed mazhab dä päiä, nä ma! ädam havä jäiä 
nä ma! apnä näm dharäiä, nä vicc baithan nä vicc bhann 

bnllhä ki j äna mai kaun 


3 Känün-i-^Ishq, Vol. II, p. 239, käfl 90, 

2 Ceylon. 

3 Känün4-* 1 sfiq, Vol. II, p. 162, Jcäfl 59. 
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4. v* 


vvai akliar {“p nu jänS, jifi koi <luja lior p 


maiiliü 


hor na koi niana, F)uUhä sh ihu Khr ra Iial krun 


bulllici la pnä laiT kaim. 


Halli-ia., %%hat <lo T knou who I aiü - X<*ithar ani 1 a ALi4iiii 

? 1 liio moM|SK* nor < m 1 in the ways of p> j<;uiisni nor aaioiij; 
Ihe pure or Miiful, nor am I or ihe Pharauh ; Dullltä, 

wliat (lo 1 ivuow who 1 am I^eühe^ i'i Ihe book^ oi cloHors 
j, nor iudul'j;e(l I iu hhang' and niue. iioi* in ib(^ niue-hou-^o 
111 the cojupany uf tlie bai, noithor avvake nor asleop. Bullha. 
what do J know wlio I am i Neither in happiiies'^ uor in sor- 
row, uor iu sin or purity nor of water nor of earth, nor in fij*e 
uor in air. Buillul, what do I know who I am i J am not of 
Arabia nor of La hõre. nor an Indian nor of the city of Nat^anr, 
neither a Hindu nor a Muslim of Peshawar, nor do I Iive 
in Nadaun. Buliliä, what do l know who I am ? Neither have 
1 found the seeret of relic^ioii, uor of Adaiu and Eve om I 
born, neither hav^e t taken a naine, my life is neither settled 
nor unsettlod. BuUhä, what do I know who I am ? Mysolf I 
know as the firsi and the liust, none elso as soeond do 
I reeognize, none oLe is wiher than l. Bnllha, who is the tnie 
masier ? 


Sudi panfcheisin with all its grandeur, aeeurding to 
Mr Kremer, lias also a dangeruus ^^ido and tends to atlieism 
and materialism, while the passage from it to most eyniiMl 
epieuroanism is also a veiy natural tliing.^ True as the 
statement is, ät doos not apply to tlio paniheism of Biillho 
Shäh. He was not an exception to the ruie like Mulla 
8häh and Prince Därä Hhikoh and a few others,® but Iie 
was a pantheist of a diüereni type. We have staled ahove^ 
that the pantheisin of Bullhe Shäh was Hindu in its entirety 
and therefore diffbred a good deal from ilie pantheisin of 
the Süfls. Builhä^s pantheistic Lhought was aeeompanied 

1 ibid., Vol. IT, pp. 200-7, l'äft 114. 

- TJiis is a question whieh tlio lover or the Seek^^r who hds heeomo 
ono with the Loui putb to him«-elf. 

' See ch. u, p. 25. 

^ Journal Ahiatique^ 1S69, pp. 157-8: " Elle ((loetniie pauth<^iBte) 
conduit a Tath^ifome et au materialisme; en effet qu’y ait -j 1 de pius 
naturel que de passer do ce pantheibuao pohtique a repieuriatao le pius 

eyniquo ? ’ 

Mr Kremer says that only a number of men including HuEa 

Shäh and the prince Därä could manage to koop thoir (‘haracteis spotless, 

ibid., p. 159. 

t 
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afier death, and not before. Tliis was an impossible task to 
accomplish, as even smaU steps away from the rigbt path 
might cause anotlier life or render the seeker unfit for com- 
plete fanä, The seeker therefore dreaded atheism and a 
plange in inaterial pleasures more than indulgence in them. 
This unique pliase of Bunhä’b conviction made his pantheism 
free from all danger of becoming materialism or atheism. 

Another superiority of Bnllhä over other Süfis was that 
he neyor took pari in ihe work of conversion.^ His advaiia, 
which ^as India n in its essenee, had so overpowered him, 
nay had transformed him in such a waj that any sort of 
conversion, mass or individual, was beyond his nnder- 
standing. He had nnderitood the real sense of anal -Haqq. 
and so to think of conversion from one leligion to another 
was to mock his own belief. AU religions to him were the 

1 Journal A^latiqne, 1S69, p. 159. 

2 Even AUHallõJ, whom Biiilliä often mentions in his poetjry for 

häving toid the txuth, spent a good deal of his hfe in preaching Islam 
and persuading peopl© to como to the path indicated by Muhammad. Se© 
La Passion^ P» might be that whon h© had attained the stat© of 

ana*hHaqq h© no looger believed in conversion, but w© caxmot say any- 
thing definitely sin c© h© was hanged soon after the ©vent. 



BrLLIIL 




oajuQe, MG more ient Üu n aiiOi^C' 


I 


(i id^ra t{^f3 


Lc lovc(\ 


^ i- f"vi«Itiii irom 


žK [jo^^^ry 





A. k 






z€al i\u -‘•smeiifv gF Jie bevk^^v l’or t!io II r t 


V t,'* 

■\vV 





" i il t C*GMla, . Pu 1 Ot U rcI^GilP ! ( 


lii ,M n 


t i, iMi^txOf 


\ i^GU iii t^ji 


icsp (‘l i u jsful V t afV 


oxr.i t-i V 


iG (p*5pirp ibc ))abu<i^ ^tur* ut 


" uGuh 


f 


1? -f 


Jlli ha QU 


\JliCT 


i»c<l 


iva&iir. 



X r* dcAib ui iuil^ar, ibilixic Silu i to 

e ^^auLiui lo K «, Liloseci <di<l ^o Phn- 


^elf by noi iiiaii;* in<^. 


I 


i‘G ^'-ler v^ho Uiu! » h] uHG aiso 


lemained feüiüle and ke|>« nhi ^umpc»üy ja liis i 


He dicd iii a.j>. 
tomb siiJl exl-stö. 


i7ÕS and wa^ buii^d 



vu v'^iifnc »}fs 


Bullhä, ^ajb the tr*xditiufi, wdb nui iniden^b xxl 



Ins 

own famiJy aod peoplp ^ \^lio gave lüni up for lost. Bin he 
liad eaptivated the hearts of the Pahjäbis and had the 
öupport of the masses. Por the Pahjäbi'? he is siili alive, 
inspiring them to sing of the etemal Belo?ed with vvdjoin he 
lias become one. 


Thf> Poctry of BuUhr Shäh 

Süfj poetry all ovor the world erotic in expre«sion, 
but in meaning ii is e^^sentiaily synibolie. ‘ Almosl all the 
Süfi poeis wrote aboui the Diviiie Beloved in the jorniB 
applied to their beantiful womend ^ The mystic poetiy,, 
therefore, if liierally taken, seems scn&nous and monotonons. 
In India the SOfis inheriied this tradiiion with the diflerence* 
that while in Persia and other Iblamic conntrieB the Beloved 
was described both as man and wornan, in India He beoame 
a man, and the seeker or the lover became a woman. ThiB 
essential change is due to Hindu, e«pecially Vaisnava, 

5 Almost all §üfis took part in conversion-work, even the avoweci 
opponents of @üfiism. Mr ?ahiiru’<i-Dm Alimad, in his MyUic Tendencies 
of islam, adxaits this (p. 142). 

2 He himself refers to the bigoted attitude of his relatives 
s Hadland Davis, JalMu’ddm Eümii, p. 23. 
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influence. 


1 


Apart from tlüs the Süfis generally borrowed 


from the Persians, as we have mentioned above, the terms 
for describing the different parts of the Beloved. Even the 
rose garden and the bulbul, which are characteristic of 
Persian verse, were unhesitafcingly borrowed. In Pafijäbj 
Süfi poetry, however, the influence was muoh less than in 
other literary forms. BuUlie Shäh, the king of the Panjäb 
mystics, seenis free from this foreign influence, and hi 
poetry is far from being erotic. Apart from a very few 
poems which he wrote in the early part of his mystic life, 
his verse is entirely exempt from human love. No doubt 


i 




he called Him the Beloved and Bäjhä, but never went on 
to describe his different limbs. During the third period of 
his Sufi life the Beloved was the all-pervading universal 
soul and so there was no difference between two beings 
belonging to different sexes. If there was some physical 


difference, 



was immaterial to the poet. So Bullhä 


talked of the etemal Beloved in terms highly spiritual and 


pure 


5 


as behoves a real 



This was an innovation 

The 


Bullhä brought about in the Panjäbi Süfi verse. 
chango was due to the foUowing causes. 


2 


Firstly, there was 
the natural growth of his own character. He never sought 
the shelter of a woman’s love. He fell in love with the 
universal Lord and, therefore, found worldly love entirely 
supeifluous. This was the first and the chief cause why his 
• poetry was essentially non-erotic. Secondly, it was due to 

Once he had east off the 
veil of ignorance and had found the Lord, he had found his 
own seif. He therefore could not write poetry in the material 
sense, following tradition and poetic convention. Nowhere 
in his häfls do we flnd fabulous deseriptions of the eyes, 

neck, cheeks, ete. of the Beloved. So we can safely 


the growth of his spirituality. 


nose 


In Vaisnava poetry, God is Knshna the eowherd and the seeker 


Kädhä, is a nulkmaid 

2 Bähü’s poetry is also de võid of hmnan love, but so very little of 
his verse is found that it is hard to oome to any definite conolusions. 
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Bullhä also did not foUow the conventions regarding 
the similes, verse-forms and alahhäric beauties. Here lies 
his poctic originaiity in whieh he excels most of his Indian 
and almost all of his Panjäbi Süfi contemporaries, pre- 
decessors and successors. 

1 Känün4-^Ishq^ Vol. II, p. 262, käfi 109. 

2 Dhldo is a eowherd who looks after buffaloes. That wa s the name 
of Eajhä when he became a cowherd of the Sial chief. 

* Cattle in those days were the wealth of the tribal chiefs. When 
he drove the cattle to the fields, the cowherd Räjhä walked behind them 
with a staff in his haad, and a rough blanket over his shoulders. 
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Meri bukkal de vice cor ni, meri bukkal de vicc cor 
kihnu kük sunäva ni, meri bukkal de vicc cor 
cori coii nikal giä ni, jagg vicc paigiä shor 

meri bukkal de vicc cor 
musalmän siviä to darde, hindu darde gor 
dove ese de vicc marde, iho dohä di khor 

meri bukkal de vicc cor 

kitte rämdas kitte phate muhammad eho kadimi shor 
mitt gia doha dä jhagrä nikal piä kujh hor 

meri bulskal de vicc cor 
arsh manürõ milia blga, sunia takht Lähaur 
' «häh inäyat ghundhiä päia, lakk chip khicdä dor 

meri bikkal de vicc cor.’^ 


Within the folds of my veil was the thief, O friend, within the 
folds of my veil was the thief; to whom shouting at the top 
of my voice should I teil that within the folds of my veü was 
the thief ? Stealthüy, stealthily, he has gone out, and (this) 
has caused surprise in the world. The Mussulmans fear the 
crematorium, and the Hindus fear the tomb, both die in this 
(fear) which is the trouble of both ; somewhere it is Rämdäs, 
somewhere it is Fateh Muhammad; this is the etemal struggle. 
The difference of both has ceased, as something different has 
tumed up. IVom the high heavens the prayer-caUs were made 

3 Känün4-^l8hq, Vol. H, Mfl 64. 
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Bullhe Shäh was an impartial critic of bigotry and those 
set rules and regulations of a church which. forbid free 
expression of the divine love. Not finding any difference 
between the spiritual codes of Islam and Hinduism he aUofted 
them both a place inferior to that which he assigiied to 
the divine love. In the following hä^% he gives a dialogue 
between the clerical code and love, in which love comes 
out victorious : 


Ishk sharä dä jhagarä paigiä dil dä bharm matäva mai 
sa väi sharä de j avab ishk de hazrat äkh sunävS mai 
sharä kahe eal päs mulla de sikkh lai adab adäba nu ^ 
ishk kahe ikke harf baterä thapp rakkh hor katäbi nu 
sharä kahe kar panj asnänä, alag mandir ki puj ä re 
ishk kahe teri püjä jhüthi je ba^ baithõ düjä re 

1 Seat of Inäyat Shäh at Lahore. 

2 Kmmn<-^lshq, VoL II, 73. 


5 
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sharä kahe kujh sharm hayä kar bänd kar is camkäre nu 
ishk kahe eh ghungat kaisä khullan de nazäre nu 
sharä kahe eal masjid andar hak namäz adä kar lai 
ishk kahe eal maikhäne vice pike sharäb naphal payh lai 
sharä kahe eal bihishti caliye, bihishta de meve khäva ge 
ishk kahe otthe paihrä sädä äp hatthi vartaväge 
sharä kahe eal ha j j kar moman pulsarät lahganä re 
ishk kahe buä yär da käbbä utthõ mül nä haina re 
sharä kahe shäh mansur nu süli utte cäriä si 

m 

ishk kahe tusa chahgä kittä buai yär de väriä si 
ishk dä darzä arsh müallä sirtäz lauläki re 
ishk viecõ paidä kittä bullhä äjiz khaki re.^ 

Love and Law ^ are struggling (in the humjn heart) ; the doubi 
of the heart wiil I settle (by reiating) the que&tions of Law, and 
the answers of Love I will deseribe, holy Sir ; Law says : 6o 
to the mullä ^ and learn the rules and regulations. Love says 
(answers): One letter is enough, shut up and put away other 
hooks. Law says: Perform the five baths ^ and worship 
alone m the tempie. Love says: Your worship is false if yoii 
consider yourself separate.® Law says: Have shame and hide 
the illumination (enlightenment). Love says : What is this veil 
for ? Let the Vision be open. Law says: Go inside the mosque 
and perform the duty of prayer. Love says: Go to the 
wine-house and drinking wine read the naphah^ Law says: 
Let us go to heaven, we will eat the fruits of heaven. Love 
says: There we are ciistodians or rulers and we ourselves 
will distribute the fruits of heaven. Law says: 0 faithful one, 
oome perform the hajj, you have to eross the bridge.^ Love 
says; The door of the Beloved is Ica^aha, from there I will not 
stir. Law says : On the eross ^ we placed Shäh Man§ür. Love 
says: You did well, you made him enter the door of the Beloved. 
l^e ränk of Love is the highest heaven, the crown of ereation.® 
Out of Love He has ereated Bullhä, humble, and from dust. 

The following were the true feelings of Bullhe Shäh 
which he was not supposed to express. But being unable to 

1 This häfl was kindly given to me by the läte Mlräsi Maula Bakhsh 
of Lahore. 

2 SharVat. Tn Panjäbi it is called sharä or sharlyat, 

3 A Muhammadan. prie&t, but here it stands for priests of any 
church. 

4 Baths at five sanetuaries, aa aot considered to be holy by tho 
Hindus. 

5 Not on© with th© univorsal seif. 
ö Supererogatory prayei*s. 

7 3 irap,u%mustaqim. 3 LiteraUy, stake. 

ö Lauläka ktmä Mkolaqtu^lajiäka (Had%^4-qudsl). 
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1 Känün4'*l3hq, VoL II, käf% 70. 
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Four pages from a lost MS., the persoaal property of 
the writer. The poems are correct but the handwiiting 
is not very good. In Urdü characters. 

Now we come to the printed sourees for the life, 
leachings and sayings of BuUhe Shäh. Since Bullhe Shäh 
is enthroned in the hearts of all Panjäbis, Hindus or 
Muslims, books and pamphlets have been published in 
ürdil, Gurmukkhi and Hindi. Some of these have gone 
through many editions. We mention here only thosc which 
are well known. 

Concerning the accouiifcs of the life of the poet we can 
suggest fche following : 


J^azlnat-uhAsfiä by Mufti Gbuläm Sarvar of Lahore, 
in Persian prose. It gives a brief account of the 
life of Bullhe Shäh.^ 

Tahqtqät-CisMl^ by Nür Ahmad Ohishti, also gives 
an account of Bullhä’s life. 

Bä^-i-ÄwUyä-e-Hind by Muhammad Din, in Urdü 
characters but in Panjäbi verse. The author 
gives shori sketches of the lives of Bullhe Shäh 
and his master Shäh Inäyat. 

A pamphlet on the life of Bulilie Shäh was writteirby 
Mr 0. üsborne of the I.C.S. The original is not 
traceable but au Urdü translation by Zia-ud-Din 
Ahmad, printed at Delhi in a.h. 1338 (a.b. 1919) 
is available. Ifc gives some interesting information 
on the life of the saintly poet, colleeted from 
various sourees. 



I Hope Press, Lahore. Printed in. a.h. 1284, 
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Kanün4-‘Ishq^ by Anwar "Ali ShäliofRohtak. 


The 


work of Mr Ali Shäh is adroirable so far as general 
information and selection of verse are concerned. 
The author fails miserably when he tries to prove 


that Bnllhe 
Muslim.^ 


Shäh 


was a strict 


mosqne-going 


Sol 



Shäh 


3 


by Sundar Singh Nirnla 




in Gur- 




a 


The Pan j abi meanings of those few Per- 


mukklii. This is a coUection of 116 käf%s 
bäramäh and athavärä of BuUhe Shäh. It contains 
a short sketch of the life and teachings of the 
poet. 

sian and Arabic words which sometimes occur in 
Bullhä’s verse have been given in footnotes. This 
is a very fine and authentic coUection. 

Hans Cog^ by Bäbä Buddh Singh. This book on 
Pari j abi literature contains a chapter on the poetry 
of Bullhe Shäh. It is in Gurmukkhi characters. 

Bullhe Shäh^ edited by Dr Mohan Singh, in Gnr- 

mukkhi. This book contains only fifty poems 
of BuUhe Shäh. Though very well brought out, 

is fuU of information which has practicaUy 
no concem with the subject. The explanations 
and annota fcions on the original poems are far from 
satisfactory, as everywhere the editor, desirous 
of showing the superiority of his own faith, has 



inserted compositions of the Sikh Gurüs. 


Käflä JBazrat 





Bhäi Prem Singh of Kasur. 


Kasürl ® edited by 
It is a very good 
coUection, in Urdü characters. The compositions 
in it are said to have been collected from various 
MSS. and other sources. 





^ Printed at Alam Press, Lahore, and pnblished by Chanaja Dm AUäb 
Väle kl kanmi Dukän, Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore. It is in Urdü. 

2 For the sake of convenience we have referred to this coUection for 
the quotations given above. 

3 Published by Bhäis Paratab Singh Stinder Singh, Mai Seva, Amritsar, 
1931-2. 


1926 


Published by PhuUväri Agency, Hall Bazar, Amritsar, 3rd edition 



3 Published by the Panjab University in 3 930. 
6 Sewak Machine Press, Lahore. 
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are i^Jacled iii tho above-meationed books, and tbeiefore 
need not be named liere. 

Apart from MSS. and piinted worlcs tliere ib aiiother 
sonree of infonn^tion. Tkat is tlie oral tradition pre- 
served b}" tlie havvälls and minstrels. Some of these, 
attacbed to the tomb of Biilllie Shäh and tliat of hib master 
Inäyat Shäh, liave been of great help to me. Of course 
ooe should bear in mind tliat the information they farnish 
is mostly in the form of legends and storicb. Between tliem 
they relate the anthentic incidents and sing the original 
verse. This source is rich and helps in ostablisMng the 
facts eoncerning the life and work of the poot. 
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Mlm 



am a dog of the äi of the exalted Prophei and keep 


watch on their tõuse 


I pass 


storm 


and above this 


court 



am a slave eyen of their name and also of the 


kindness of 


these gentlemen 


(i.e. saiyids), but it is right to 


maintain the honoux of the leamed in the world 



1 The deseendants aud kawalls give more iegends than valuable 
iufonuation. The Iegends are not original, but are distorted versious of 
those relating to great mystics. 

2 M,M» *All ISaidar, p. 23. 

^ Ailusiou to a Pan j abi superstition accordmg to which a dust storm 
swoeps away all evü mflueuee and evil spirits from that part of the cotmtry 
over which it passes. 

^ The Mrdhiaiiuiiadans respeetfaliy refer to the residenoe of the 
saiyids as darbär or court. 
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Qäf kyä gam kbauf asä nu je shäh muhaiuddin asädarä ai 
shäh abdul qädir jila dä je lutf amin asädarä ai.^ 

Qäf: wLat sorrow and fear have we,^ if Shäh Muhiy-ud-din 
is ours and if Shäh Abdnl Qadir of Jilän is guardian of our 
pleasure ? 

And again : 

Ali Haidar kyä parväh kise di je Shäh Muhaiuddin asädarä ai.^ 
‘All Haidar, what do we care for any other if Shäh MuMy-ud-din 

is ours ? 
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poetry that they <1o not give th© reader ihe imprehsion of 
being foreign. Here is au example : 

Jan bacä ke bajliõ eaka, rakhi kyft kar boi ma 
Yä mg masiva ai mähhüb reba gair na koi mi 
dil vicc äkiibe vekkh tamäshä hai je nUbo dboi ml 
man ho maqnäiis iiaidar, me di khicc rakhioi ma.^ 

Il tbe abuve poem tfä rag maaiva ai mähbäb and ^nan ho 
7naqnätis, two Arabic sayings,^ are pnt in as if tbey were in 
Pan j abi. 

Speakiug of the style of Haidar, a living poet ® in both 
Urdü and PanjäbI once said: ‘ His style resembles that of 
Habib Qaäni so far as the arrangement of words and beanty 
of language is concerned, but for his descriptions and expres- 
sions he resembles Häfiz.’ ^ 

^Ali Haidar’s style no doubt charms his reader by its 
grace and beanty. He also exceUed in subtle poetic conceit. 
We give below a specimen in which, desirons of showing the 
superiority of his own religion over the faith of the Hindus, 
he very tactfully makes Hir speak for himself. 

Alif eh baman ^ bhaire bhatth paye kürä räh bat innd e ne 

so phitte muh ohnä käfara dä sabh küro kür ka maud© ne 

cücak de ghar kheriä de aih nitt vicäre aude ne 

^ netarsunetarnetar ’ sunni de gin gin gandhi paüde ne 

mai gun märe ohnä de sir mälä turt puaüde ne 

näi dumbal channi lä phuäre mapyo calaödo ne 

kih sharm hayä ohnä käfari nu jo khair duäre mannaüde.ne 

narak di bhäh maidi nähi ahi eh apane hattlii iSüde ne * 

akkhi dekh^tijjan nähi eh käfar aini häüde ne 

je murde nu dukkh sukkh nähi kyu haddia gangä paüdc ne 

eh janju gal ne janj kheriä di mai haidar mül nä bhlüde ne.® 

^1 

Alif : these bad Brahmans aro in the oven (i.e. fire) for they teil 
the false path (i.e. Hinduism), therefore shame on thos© 

1 M.M. ^AU Haidar, p. 78. 

2 Tbese sayings axe inserted in tlieir corrupted form. 

*5 Maxalänä Waqär (N.A.) Ambälvi, who is known. as one o£ th© best 
living poe ts of Urdü, He sometimes writes in Pan j abi also and, being a 
Pa&jäb! and a scholar of Persian, his judgements command otir respeot. 

4 Bäbä Buddh Singh also compares Haidar with Häfiz of Shiräz, 
see Hans Öog, p. 181. 

5 In Panjäbi Brahmans are called Bämans. 

6 M.M. *AU Haida/r, p. 26. 
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* Jündu laity who foUow the paih indioated by the Brahman clergy. 

2 Cücah and kheräs here represent the Hindu coimnunity. 

3 The poei, not knowmg the Sanskrit text of star calcidations which 
the Brahmans read, gives words that sound like it. 

4 Engagement knot between Hir and Saidä, the son of the kherä 
"Chief, but the poet here means the knot of falsehood or Hüaduism. 

5 Allusion to the PahjäbI vülage treatment of an abscess. A cup is 
put next to it and the barber then applies the knife. Blood gushes 
out and falls into the eup. Here the sõre heart of Hir or of the Mormn 
is the abscess; the barber stands for her father and mother, Le. the 
Hindu community, the knives for the order of the Brahmans, and the 
gushing blood or foxintain for the reproaches of Hir or of Moman for their 
falsehood or Hindu faibh. 

6 The poet says that the Hindus invite the fires of hell by resting 
in Hinduism, and so it is not Islam that sends them there. 

M»M. ^Ali Haidar, p. 58. This poem, ii appears, was written 
after the poet had seen a royal hunting party which included ladies of the 
royal couit. 
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1 Hawks were of great help in himting, in thos© days. 

2 Dresses of r©d colour wom by women. 

3 8alü m a red thick cloth used for making wornam^s veils. This veil 
is considered lo b© auspicioiis. 

4 Ladies of th© kin.g’s harem wbo aoeoiiapamed him to tb© bant. 

5 Not© ber© tb© word hartär for Gk)d. It is a Hindu nam© for Gk>d, 
bui is mostly employed by tb© Sikbs, 

^ M,M, Haidar^ p. 1. ^ Tb© striving souls. 

3 Satanic temptations. 

9 Tbis poem d©scrib©e th© invasion of Nädir in a.i>. 1739. 

^0 M,M, *AU ISaidaTf p. 40, ^1 Th© foreign ©loment. 
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Haidar, we believe, was a very good musieian. Each 
Kne-of hiH verse is full of rhythm and is so beautifully com- 
posed that his reader is tempted to sing ratber than read or 
recite ih. One specimen will suffice : 

Te täriya lariya taidia ni, malnu läriya käriyi märiya ni 
hir jahia sai golia gholia ni, sadake kittia talthõ väiia ni 
canpar mär taron nä päse, päse ditia haddia säri! ni 
Haidar kaun khaläriä talthõ, asi jitia bäjia häria ni.® 

1 Peopie of l^iirasan, a province of Persia. 

2 M.M. ^AU Hmdar, p. 9, 

8 SMt ia Persian means milk and shahar is sugar. Hero the word 
ahlr^Bhahar has many meanmgs, as: sweet mi lk; tmion vsrith the beloved ; 
€U>d; peace ; and also sweetness of lips. 

^ 1?he foUowers of Ganj Shakar distributa sugar on the fulfilment of 
their desirea and vows. 

6 M.M. ^All Haidar, p. l. 
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cLorii'!»: 

Anban iiibin unbun thi, ikk feamajh asädari ramaz mil.^ 




Be, be di teg na dass mullS oh alif sidhä kham ghat äyä • 
ohä yär kalõkari rä t välä hiin bhes vatä ke vatt äyä 
sohnä mim di cadar paiim ke ji keha Julfa de ghungat ghat äyä 
ali haidar ohä yär paiyärä hun ahmad ban ke vatt äyä ® 


jBe: 0 priest, do not show me the carved sword of fee ^ becans© 
this is the straight alif ® that has come back bent; the friend 
of last night ehanging his garb has come again ; the handsome 
friend wearing the shawl of mim ® and veiled in his loeks has 

3 M,M. ^AU Haidar, p. 1. ^ ibid., p. 72. 

® ibid., p. 72. 

4 Be is Tinpleasant to @ü£is who profer only alif, so Haidar eompares 
the second letter of the alphabet to a sword. 

ö Ahfin. ianguage stands for Ood or Reality. 

6 Mhn to the mystics signifies Muhammad. 
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Läm : the people are tired giving me good cornisels, but I 
will not tum my face from the handsome friend; if mother 
and father tnm me out, for my beloved I will leave the house; 
T wiU ever Iive in the jangal of my beloved,® and will throw 
into a well those who give me good advice.^ ’Ali Haidar, our 
eyes have met ® and I wiU never break my word. 


^ Ahmad is the real name of Muhammad, the Arabian prophet. 

2 MM. *AU Haidar, p. 25. 

3 The Beloved, RSjhä, is poor and hves in a jangal, i.e, in the open 
conntry away from towns. 

4 ‘ The impertinent coimsel-givers will be thrown mto a well.’ This 
is a Pafijäbi expression meaning that no heed will be paid to what the 
unsought-for advisers say. 

5 Affcer the eyes have met, i.e. after Jove has been declared. 



CHAPTER VI 
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Mim : the faqlri is soid today in the shop; buying one pice worth 
of wool (thread) the sell ^ is twisted round the neck; with 
gerl ® the olothes are ooloured and the hair is let loose, Fard, 
the mighty radiant and glorious God will take account.^ 

His title Faqir also indicates that he was a dervish, 
Fard was a Süfi of the popular schooL From his own 
account it is clear that he was a plr of the lower classes such 
as the weavers and the barbers His imagination, his 
low and vulgar thought, so conspicuously shown in his 
Roshan dil, his lack of personality and his strong fanatic 
cenvictions so clearly manifest in his poetry, support our 
view. 

The times during whieh he was born and lived and the 
political circumstances of the province were detrimental 
to the growth and development of art. Since the death of 
Anrangzeb in 1707 the Panjäb had been a stage for dis- 

1 Da/iryä-e-Ma*r%fat, p. 24. 2 ibid., p. 1. ^ ibid , p. 3. 

^ Sell is a twisted wooilen thread tied round the neck of the ^üfis, 
especially the popular ones, to mdacate that they aie mystios. The 
Süfis ia India do not put on wooilen clothes. Sell xs a remnant of fche 
wooilen garment. 

6 Soft led stone, used as a dye, 

^ Bxplanatxon for hypoensy praetised to deceive feliow human 
beings. 

7 Daryä-e-MaH ifat, p, 6. 
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sensionsj and from 1739 to 1770 ifc viiinesscd no peaoe at 
all. The invasion of Nädir in 1739, the successive raids of 
Ahmad Shäh Durräni, the first of which. bcgan in 174S, 
anJ the desire of the provincial ruler to become independent 
of both Durräni and the weak Mnghal court; at Delhi, all 
contributed to oreate trouble and confusion. Thi& was an 
opportunity for the snppressed Sikhs, who began to asseit 
themselves by devastating th e country and tliereby creating 
trouble for the rulers. The Maräthäs for a short whiie 


entered the arena and were proclaimed masteis. 


But the 


Maräthä sovereignty dissatisfied Durräni, who returned once 
more. The Maräthäs retired in 1761, but henceforward 


there was a constant state of war between the nominees of 
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1 Daryä-e-Ma*rifat, p. 5. 

2 ‘ HaA^e written it.’ 

3 Mussulmaai writers of the Panjäb often called Panjäbi, Hindl. 
It roight be that originally it was called Hindi but later on when the 
language of Delbi and of the CJnited Provinces was called Hindl it caxne 
to be termed Pahjabi. Muslim tradition, however, continued to eall it 
Hindl. 

^ We have not seen anything by him in this language. 

MS. D, Poi. 7. 
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on 


spiritual lines, praises the weav^ers, and condemns the 
rulers who tyrannized over them. It was publishcd two or 
three times at various places in the Pahjäb. Of all the 
editions, the one published by the Muslim Steam Press, 
Lahore, and also containing the other two works, the 
Bära-Mäh and Slharfl and entitled Daryä-e-Ma‘rifat 
the best. We have therefore utilized this for quotations* 

Roshan Dil is a mannal of instruction on dogmatic 
religious duties. The work is very popular and has been 
frequently published. There are many MSS. Two are 


X 


is 


in the India Office Library.^ In one of these the author 
is said to be Pard Faqir but in the second copy the 
scribe Muräd ^Ali in the appended verses ascribes the 
authorship to Maulvi Abd-Alläh. After a careful study of 
Roshan Dil we come to the conclusion that it coul d not have 
been written by an open-minded Sufi. We beheve that, 
under stress of oircumstances, Pard was either forced to 
claim authorship of this work or was made to write it. 
There are two reasons for this belief. 

Pirst, that his name rarely occurs in it while in his 

his name 



Slharfl, Bara-Mäh^ and Kasab-Nämä 
occurs at the end of every few lines. 

Second, that in one plaee in the Roshan Dil he says : 

Mai dardä gall nä äkkhdä mat maran ulmäh, 
ehse käran rakkhiä fardä bhed chupa ? 


For fear I do not say the matter, lest the ulama should kill me, 
therefore Pard (says) I have kept the secret concealed. 


Roshan Dil is a great favourite of the ^ulama^ so the 
secret must have been considered a great heresy, punishable 
by death, which the unfortunate poet could not freely 
express. 

These two facts therefore make us believe that either 
he was forced to write the book, or at loast some parts of it> 

1 Alläh Välo ki Kaumi Dxikän, Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore. 

2 MS. D, FoL 44 and Fol. 77. s Jžoshan Dil, p. 23. 
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Häkim ho ke baiii galice bauhtä zulam kamade 
mehantia nu kami äkkhan khün uhnä dä khlde 
phar vagäri lai lai 3 avan kbanf kbndä nähi 
fard fakirä dard manda dil ikk din pausan ähi 
käsabia nu ma ihar mukaddam j abran eatti pide 
bhär gariba dä sir laike äpe dozakh jade.^ 



Fard is very bitter against the Hindu avatäras and goes out 
of his way to curse them : 

Jehre ism khudaye de, likkhe andar nass 
uhe nä bhulavanä, räm kishan sir bhass.® 


Those names of G od which are written in the veins do not forget 
those, and ashes be on the head of Rama and Krishna. 


A new convert to Islam is ever welcome among the 
Muhammadans, but he is looked down upon by those Muslims 
who uphold their pure Islämic origin, for his non-Islämic 
descent. Oonsidering him to be by origin a descendant 
of the häfirs^ they sometimes give him the same treatment 

1 Feroz Printing Works, Lahore. 2 Daryd-e-Ma^rifat^ p. 9. 

3 Qallca is a Persian carpet. 

4 The sighs will invite evii for the rulers. 

5 Accompanied by the curse of the poor. 6 Bosihan Dil^ p. 10. 

7 The ordinary simple-minded Paujäbi Muslimof all deuomina** 
tious believe that the Islämic names of Ood, being true, are written inside 
the veins of man and so he should repeat them* 
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Jo koi kiudu äyke hove musaimän 
mäl na ghannan os dä nä kar burä gumän 
kaid na kama kat ai bki ida os iman 
bäjhõ bujat sharä de diyo nä äzär.® 


Any Hindu who comes and bocomes a Mussulman, do not take 
away bis wealth nor harbour evil tbought, do not imprison or 
slay Mm, for faitb bas brought him (to Islam); witbout tho 
permit of the sharVat do not give (him) trouble. 

In spite of Ms ortliodox beliefs, Fard could not help 
beüeving in the Jcarmas and he often enjoins upon his 
foUowers the duty of doing good actions. One specimen 
will suffice here : 


Ghain garürat nä karo, rovo dhäi mär 
bäjhõ amala cangia kaun lahghäsi pär 
chadd dunia de vähde kaul Üudä dä bhäl 
fardä lekhä laisiä rabb kädir jul jaläl.® 


Ohain: do not bear pride but wail bitterly ^ instead, (because) 
without good actions who will see you across ? Abandoning 
the prosperity of the worid understand the word of God. 
Fard, the mighty, radiant and glorious God will take account. 



1 




ajor Abbott pnts this Muslim sentiment clearly: ‘ All converts 
to Islam are ashamed of that page whicb preceded their conversion. They 
oaimot bear to think themselves the sons of Kawfurs (infidels). As the 
strongest expression of seom is not * ‘ you dog ’ ’ but * * you son or grandson 


great-grandson of a dog 


to be a remote grandson of a Kawfur 


more tõmble to an Asiatio than to be merely bixnself a Kawfur 


(Journäl 


oj the AsiaUc Societ^, Vol. XXIII, 1854.) 

Boäkan Dü, p. 8. 

Wailing for not häving acted rigbtly 


4 


« The problems of religion from the sacred texts 
7 Inside you is miscbief installed. 


Daryä~e-Ma*rifatf p. 3 
Daryä-e-Ma*rifatt p. 2 
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1 Daryä-e-Ma*rifat, p. 2, 

2 The veü of orthodox beliefs whioh were established at the time. 

8 Daryä-e-Ma^rifa&f p. 10. 

4 ibid., p. 18. 

5 The books of the Hindus in nõgarl scripfc are generally called polhU, 

ö I>aryä‘e-Ma‘r'tfat, p. 22. 

7 Spread on the bed and elsewhere in honour of the Beloved. 



CHAPTER VII 


Hsshim Shah 
(a.d. 1753-1823) 

HIshim was only a Süfi poet and had no claim to saint 
hood or faqlrli. The biographies of the Süfi saints and 
faqus therefore do not mention hiin at all. There are many 


oral traditions rich in information, but the only wxitten. 


account that we have found is a short sketch by Bäbä 


Buddh Singh in 


After a great deal of corres- 


his Bamblhä Boi} Unfortunately, this 
sketch, as we shali see later, is in no way better than the 
oral traditions. The only reliable sources of information 
were the narrativ^es of some elders whose fathers or grand- 
fathers had known the poet, 
pondence one of my friends collected narratives from some 
oid gentlemen of Jagdeo village, the birth-place of Häshim. 
The following is the snm-total of these narratives relating 
to the poet: 

He was the son of Käsim Shah, a carpenter of Jagdeo 
village in Amritsar district and was born in a.h. 1165 
(a.b. 1753). He possessed a great love for knowledge and 
composed verse in his yonth. God had conferred on liim 
the gift of writing, and ii was on this account that he sur 
passed the poets of his tiine. The Sikh chiefs esteemed hiin. 
He diod at the age of soventy.^ 

The above accordb with the traditional accounts., 
save in the stories about Häshim’s friendship with Ranjit 
Singh and about the patronage from him which the poet 
ib said to have enjoyed. But before prooeeding any further 

1 Pp. 162-4. Mohan Singh, in his recently published History 
Fafijc^ lAterature (p. 72) gives a few imes on the life of Häahim, font 
his information sooms to have heen taken from Bmnblhä Boi and does not 
show any research on his own part. 

2 We are indebted to a few of our family friends for häving prooured 
ns this information. 
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1 The Islänaic year is shorter than ih© Oiristiaa year wMch is as lõng 
as th© PaüJ abi yeaa^. In tbe Panj äb, aU coiioannnities, sav© som© i©Hgions 
heads of th© Mussnlmans, foUow the PahjäbI calendar. 

^ BamMM Boi, p, 1Q2. 

S A History of Paüjäln Literatufe, p. 72. ^ BawMhä Boi, p. lo2* 
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or &aw the Slahäräjä as frequentiy «is iho Bäbä “-iates he 

did. 


Bäliä Budtih Singil makeb stiil another assertioHj® de«5- 
oril ing Häsiiim as an intimal-e friend of Faqir ‘Aziz-ud-din.^ 
A direct descendant of the Faqlr ^ wliom we approaclied for 
ijifoimatioix concerning ihe poel toid iis that liis ancestor 
iiever bpoke of Häshim and that neitlier in Ms vast corres- 
pondence nor in his library was there anything relating to 
tlie poet. He doiibted very much the correctness of the 
Bä.bä^s statements. 



1 Kanjit Singh’s attachment for ‘Aziz-ud-din who was his company» 

in spare moments, his affection and chiidish taiks with Hirä Singh and 
other young boys, and his voluptuons love for daneing and singing are 
all recorded in detail; bnt there is nothing about Häshim. ^ 

2 BambUhä Boi, p. 163. 

3 He was one of the ministers of the Mahäräjä; for an accoxmt of his 
iife see Sir Lepel Grij6fin’s BanjU Singh. 

4 Faqir daläl-ud-dm Sahib of Lahore. 

ö It was oustomary to speak of on 0 ’s patron. The poet Qädir Yär, 

a contemporary of Häshim, tells us of his patron Harf Singh and his king, 

Banjit Smgh, He even mentions the gift of land which he received for 
composing his Bürani Bhagat. 

^ Shirt Farhäd, p, 4. Printed at Victoria Press, Labor©. 

7 Häshim Hved between a.d. 1753 and 1823-4, and this deseription 
may be of the Sikh MisaMärs who became masters of the Paniäb 

from Ä.i>. 1769. 
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seeker after God and was persuaded of the truth of Süfi 
doctrines by the condition of tke world around him.^ 

Who was Häshnn’sp?r and when he met him is unknown, 
though we read a few verses in Ms praise. Probably he 
had recognized and praised as plr the person who had 

created his interest in Süfi doctrines. 

# 

In Häshim’s poems there is no exposition of any Süfi 
doctrines or allnsion to his adherence to any particular sect. 

He had taken Süf iism as an established belief. His reader is 
supposed to know it or his poems remain somewhat unin- 
telligible or are mistaken for romantic or pious poetry. 
The poet, however, refers frequently to Mansür, and some- 
"times to others like ghamsi Tabriz. 

, His prosody is Panjäbi throughout, though as stated 
above his vocabulary abounds üi Hind!, Persian, and Arabio 
words. These words often oocur in their original form, but 
somethnes also in their corrupted Panjäbi versions. 


1 ‘ Muhammadari belief in Hindu superstition \ Indmn Ant^iq^ry^ 
1881, p. 372. 

^ It is a remarkable fact that all §üfis of the philosophio sohool who 
lived between 1740 and 1850 were pessimi&tic regardiug matenal welfar© 
and very anxious about the welfare of the soul. This pessimism, it seems, 
was a natural consequenee of constant warfare in the land. 
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He wrote the foUowing books: Qiasä 8Mn Farhäd, 
Qissä Söhufi MaMväl, Qissä Sassl-Punnü^ Oyän Pralcäsh, and 

Dohre} 

Of these, Sasst-Punnü and Dohre are his two ma&ter- 
pieces and have been issued in many editions in various 
Scripts of the Panjäb. Sassl-Punnü was even transKterated 
in Roman characters with a resurrd in English by Sir Richard 
Temple.^ 

Oyän Prakäsh is stiil whoUy unknown to the public, 
But Lälä Kali Das, a living Pahjäbi poet of Gnjranwala, 
asserts that he possessed a manuscript copy of this work of 
Häshim, which unfortunately was lost by a friend to whom 
he had lent it for study, According to Mm the work was 
purely philosopMc and was in Hindi. We hope to trace it 
some day. The Soh^l of Häshim is not very popnlar. TMs 
is the onlj work of which a manuscript has been found.* 

SMrt Farhäd has also gained fame for the poet, but in 
populaiity it stands nowhere near SasshPunnü, 

S(is8%-Punnü and Dohre are Ms best works as regards 
sentiments and terseness and it is for this reason that 
they have attained unrivalled popularity. Before we enter 
on the study of these two works, it would be only fair 
to say that there is no visible inequality in workmansMp in 
the different works of HäsMm. The only visible difference 
is in thought. We presume that he wrote Ms best works at 
an advanced stage when Ms thought had matured. 


SasshPunnü 


This work is avowedly based on the Sindhi story of 
Sassi. The subject had been breated before by two Panjäbi 
poets. ^ 



have not oome acroBS it. 


2 Bomaa Urdu Journal, 1881. 

3 Paujab TJiiiversity Libratry, No, 914. 

4 Häshim Barö-urdär and ixhuläm Rasul. 
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Hearing many taies about Sassi and the love she fulfiUed^ 
what was true and was truly upheld, Häshim became possessed 
with the idea (of writing the story). 

The poet then opens the story by telling that Ädam, 
the Jäm ^ of Bhambor, was a great and just ruler. He 
bestowed rich gifts on the poor and the holy for häving a 
child. Äfter lõng years a daughter was born to his wife 
and was called Sassi. Astrologers prophesied that: 

Kärnil ishk sassi tan hosi jab hogu juän siäm 
mast bihosh thall vicc marsi dard firäk ranjhäni.® 

Perfect love will come into Sassi’s body when she grows and 
attains youth. Enamoured, fainting in the desert, she will die 
of the sorrow of separation’s pain. 


And then 



Häshim, (thereby) to her family will disgrace come (when) it (her 
love) becomes a public story. 

1 Qissä SctsšZ-Punnüt p. 1. 

2 Jam is an eqxdvalent of Raja or Nawäb, 

3 Qissä Sassi-Punnü, p. 4. 

^ ibid. 
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Tiie parents, anxiouö to save Üie family ^ fi 


tliis 



ti 


predicted rtisgrace, suppressed thoir sontimentfe and, tyin 
ti^lisiiian round lier neck, pul Sassi in a wooden cho.st, 
inlaid ^Ath preeious btones and filled witli treasure, and 

waslierman, Atlä by namt*, 


l aunched 



into tlie river. 



\^a•^ ^vorking on tho bank of tbis river. He sa^\ tlie box, 




ud juinping into thc stream he caught it and brought 



ashorc 


Surpri&ed at the 


sight 


of such a treasure, he 


opened it and was even more snrpiised to find it contained 


a baby girl 


He took her to 


his wife and they brought 


Attä’s daughter was worthy of him. 




her up as their own child. Sassi grew up into a beautifiü 
woman. Many a washerman suitor came to wed her but 
she refused them all. This enraged a relative of Attä who 
presented himself at the Jäm’s oourt and toid him that 

The Jäm sent a 
messenger to bring Sassi to his court. Sassi did not go but 
handed him the talisman. When the Jäm saw it, he and 
his wife were deeply touched. They invited 
back, but she proudly refused to do so. 

Now it so happened that a rich man of Bhambor had 



to oome 


made 


lovely gardens 


in whioh he hung portraits of Mngs 


and princes, Sassi along with her friends visited these 

Seeing the portrait of the prince of Kecem she 


gardens. 


became enamoured of hi 


. She retumed home sad and 
could neither sleep nor rest. She then wrote to her*foyal 
father to grant her lands at the spot where the Büocis 
entered Bhambor and to give orders that none should pass 


without seeing her 



huilt a garden house there. 


The request was granted and she 

It so happened that the Büoc 


merchants who came to trade from Kecem paid their 


1 In the SindhI story Sassi was a Brahmm’s daughter. Ott her birih 
the astrologers foretold that she would marry a Muhammadan and would 
die in the desert pinmg for his love. This version appoars to be more 
comprehensibie, but Häshim being a §üfi eould not attach importance to 
tnümg rehgious diJBerences on the path of love. 

2 The Jäm would have been a very oid man and it is for this reason 
that the enraged relative, to revenge iumself, wanted him to marry the 
youthful Sassi. 
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of his son’s behaviour, his sorrow was great and he was 
very unhappy. His other sons thought of a device to bring 
their brother bome to tbeir father. Taking sweet wine with 
them they came to visit Punnü at Bhambor. Sass! and 
Punnu arranged great festivities in their honour. After 
dinner the guests offered them wine, which had its ejSfect 
^ and they fell fast asleep. The brothers thereupon mounted 
their camels and, taking with them the sleeping Punnu, set 
out on their journey to Kecem, In the morning Sassi woke 
up to find that her Punnü had gone. She was sad and 
inoonsolable, In väin her adopted mother impressed upon 
her that her low sooial status was the cause of Punnü^s 


dramatic departure. Madness overcame her and she left 
barefooted for the kingdom of ‘Ali. The heat of the sun 


1 By brotlier they naeant caste-man or relative. 
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and the burning sands soon scorcbed her tender feet and 
febouting the name of her beloved Punnu, she fell dead. 


7 





hepherd who saw her d3nng was so much impressed by 
jier death that he became a faq%r. He buried her ashes and 
became their guardian. 

The spirit of Sassi met Punnu in a dream and toid hiin 
that she had given her life for him. He woke up to find 
himself in his parents’ house. At once he prepared to 
return to his love, but his parents, brothers, and the tribesmen 
would not let him go. Helpless, he drew his sword and was 
about to strike himself dead when the parents gave in. 
Praying God that he might find Sassi happy he sot off. 
When he reached her grave and saw the shepherd faqlr 
sitting near by, he inquired of him the name of the saint 
whom he had buried.^ ‘ It is not a saint but a peerless 
beauty who died crying for Punnü,’ replied the faqlr, 
Punnü at once swooned dead on the grave, which opened, 
and put out two arms to receive him. 


We wiU now let Häshim speak from his 



The 


adopted mother of Sassi, hearing of her fate, comes to console 
her and advises her to forget Punnü, the source of her 
suffering. 

Dhoban ma nasihat kardi ä dhiä pau rähi 


dhoban zät kärnini kar ke chor gaye tudh tähi 
bhaj bhaj pher use vai daure läj aje tudh nabi 
häshim vekh dukkha vai pake ghund biloc baläi. 


2 


The dhoban ^ mother gives counsel, Daughter, come to the true 
path 

and his brothers) have left you. Again and again towards 


Considering the washermen^s caste low, they (Punnü 


him 


you run, stiil you have no shame. Häshim, throwing 


veil on ^ see your sufferings ; the Biloc is an evil spirit 


1 It 


only saints and faqira who die and are buried in deserts 


Ordinary people rarely go to such lonely places 

2 Sassit-Punnü, p. 10. 

3 A dhoban is a woman belonging to the wa8henn6n’s caste, caUed 
the dhobU ^ät 

4 By patiently thinking over your broubles you will find that he was 
soiuce of sorrow for you. 

female evil spirit, but in the ordinary sense it means 


Balä 


trouble and sorrow 
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counsels Sassi replied with firm 

determination : 

Marsa mül nä mursS jän tali par dliarsa 
jad takk jän rahe vicc tan de marnõ mül nä darsa 
je rabb kük sassi di sunsi jä pallä us pharsi 
häshim nähi shahidan hoke thal märü vicc marsa.^ 




was unbearable, and Sassi could not continue any further 




she would not retum : 




A short wlüle before her death in the desert sands the 
helpless Sassi, losing self-control, curses the thieves of her 
Beloved; 


1 Sctesi-Pumü, p. 19. 

2 A Panjäbi expression signifying the little value of iife. 


8 Puimü^s, to show her humility. 
6 Summer. 


saud 


4 Sasš^-Funnü, p. 20. 

® ‘ Hot ’ was a titl© of Punnu 


7 Bhatt% is an oven in which eorn is balced after being mixed with hot 
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Please God, till resurrection^s day, with acuto pains affected, 
Häshim, may the foreigners die an uiiaatural death, like salfc 
slowly melting. 

She even curses the camely which carried Puanü away 
from Blxambor, and the caravan : 

Orak vakat kaihar dii küka sun patthar dhal j ave 
j is däci merä punnü khariä shälä oli dozakh vico j ave 
yä us nehu lage vico birhõ vang sas«i jar j ave 
häshim maut pave karvana tuldim zamino jäve.^ 

Ai last hearing the cries of woe ^ even a stone would melt. The 
camel which has carried my Punnü away, please God, may she 
go to hell, or may she in love’s separation suffer and like Sassi 
be burnt: Häsh i m, may death on the caravan fail and from 
earth their seed disappear. 

When Punnü inquired of the shepherd about the newiy- 
made grave he replies : 

Äkkhe oh fakir punnü nu khol hakikat säri 
älü när pari di sürat garmi mari vicäri 
japp di nä punnü dä ähi dard ishk di mari 
häshim näm makän nä jänä ähi kaun vicäri.® 

To Punnü that faqlr relates, opening ® the whole tmth: It was a 
woman, image of a nymph, dead because of heat, poor thing, 
repeating the name of Punnü and of loveks pain she died, 
Häshim; her name and house I do not know, nor who the poor 

one was. 
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Dohre 


Häshim in his Sassl-Punnü expresses 


same manner as Jämi 



his in 


But in the Dohre he is a pure Süf i and siu 
inystic emotions. Dohre has procured : 
of the pious and the esteem of the learned 
Häshim can demand a place next to Bi 
him not anxious to gain power and pos: 
Bähü, free from all fetters of sanctity of pii 
ship, he wrote down the ideas which occuj 

By the word Dohra the reader mig] 


believe it to he a Hindi verse-form, whic 
dohre of Häshim are diiEferent from dohre 
be classed in two groups. 

Those of the first group are somewh 
verse-form called chands and are 208 in 
belonging to the second group are called di 
Diorä is an oid Pahjäbl verse-form. As a i 
in folk-poetry, but in some rare cases po< 

Of the Süfi poets, Häshim was the 


it. 


But his diorä poems called diore are few h 
are only seven, published along with his 
and entitled Dohre Häshim 8hah or Daryä 

We now proceed to give a few specii 
doÄre-and diore, 

m 

Häshim reproaohes loye, calling him ' 
his inability to break the shaokles of sham 
tied round the poefs feet. 

Ja farihäd bike te äyõ otthS oä pahär 

_ _•__ 1 _ — n äL -*1 ^ • 


mere pair janjir hayä dä, ohnu mul nä 
ishkä zor nahi vicc tere sacc äkkh bud 
häshim log karan gam aive asi bhet tei 


When Parhäd was being soid then you came a 
the mountain, (but) the chain of shame (cor 


1 AUäh Vale M Kauroi Dukän, Kashmiri Bazar 

2 Dohre HäalhAm Shäh, p. 30. 
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feet you have not at all broken. Love, you have no strength in 
yoii, say thetmth (that) oid age has oome (on you), Häshim, 
people worry ^ uselessly, we ^ now have found out your secret. 

Häshim explains the difference between the so-called 
lovers of God and the real lovers or seekers, as ; 

Rabb dä äshak hon sukkhälä eh baut sukkhäli bäzi 
goshä pakar rahe ho säbar phar tasabi ban© namäzi 
sukkh aräm jagat vico sobhä ate vekkh hove jagg räzi 
häshim khäk ruläve gaÜa te eh käfir ishk mazäzi.^ 

To be a lover ^ of God is easy, it is a very easy game ; simply sit 
patiently® in a comer, seize a rosary and say the prayers. 
Thus will come rest, comfort and fam© in the world and the 
people will be pleased® on seeing them; (but) Häshim, this 
heathen love makes the unbeliever roll in the dust of the 
streetsJ 

HäsMm believed that those alone could realize love 
wlio had renounced all religion and faith, as : 

Jis vicc jang birhõ dä piä tis näi lahu mukh dhotä 
shamä j amäl ditthä parväne ate än shahid khalotä 
j a mansür hoyä madmätä tadh süli näi parotä 
häshim ishk aih jeha miliä jin (hn mazhab sabh dhotä.® 

On© in whom the battle of separation has commenced,® he has 
washed his face with blood.^^ The moth saw the giory of the 
candle and coming, stood a martyr.^^ Wlion Mansür was filled 
with divine passion then he was threaded to the cross. Häshim, 
such souls alone have attained love, who washed oft' (crare upl 
aU faith and religion. 

What happens after love has taken root in the hiünan 
heart is well explained here : 

3 Worry because they think that love has ceased to have any eüeot. 

3 Meaning 1. 3 Dohre Häshim JSMh, p. 20. 

4 Lovers of God according to the religious code. 

5 i.e. gosha nishl, 
ö Satisfied. 

7 The iheologiaas termed the ?üfi’s love for God as heathen love and 
th© §üfi as an unbeliever, Häshim is here speaking ironically, 

8 Dohre Häshim Shäh, p. 14. 

9 Who reaiizes that he is separated from the Heal, 

10 He cleans his soul with his own blood, i.e. he saerifices himself 
for Truth. 

11 He died for his love caring little for all else. 

13 By ® faith * the poet means biind faith in th© words of others wiihout 
making personal efforts to find Him. 


I 
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We give below a few more dohre which express faithfully 
Häshim’s various mystic ideas. 

Zahd ibädat cake vekkbe näki hargiz dhiyän nä karda 
Shäh Mansür carhäyä süli ate yusaf kitto su bardä 
kis gall de vicc räzi hove koi bhed nabi ais gall dä 
häshim be parvahi kolõ mera har vele jiu dardä.^ 

The orthodox wants adoration (of God) but sees Him not, and 
pays no attention at all: ^ he raised Shah Mansür on the cross 
and made Joseph a sla ve. By what may he be pleased ? There 
is no secret in this matter. Häshim, my heart is ever afraid 
of Ms indifference. 



1 Dohre Häshim Shäh, p. 9. 2 The doctrines of Divine love. 

s Dohre Häshim Shäh, p. 29. 

4 He is not attentive and often takes contradictory steps. 

5 Dohre Häshim Shäh, p. 21. 

6 One who does not feel the pain and sorrow of others. 

7 Rahgilä literally means a pleasiare-loving person; here it meaaas 
one who loves God, i.e. one whose heart is eoloured with the divine colours, 

8 He who feels the pain of others, Häshim believes, is God’s lover. 

8 Dohre Häshim Shäh, p. 9. 
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In every poppy-Iieacl ^ is the Eriend ^ and tiiat Friend changes 
his gnise.® No one reaches that Friend, this poppy-head ^ 
makeb one forget tbe desire for Him. Then alone is the 
Friend recognized when the poppy-head is placed in the duši ? 
Häshim Shäh, when the Friend is found then who will go to 
the poppy-head ? 

Ved katab parhan caturäi ate jah tab sädh banäve 
bhagave bhes karan kis käran oh man dä khot liikäve 
murakh jä vare ns vehre ate aukhad janam gaväve 
häshim mnkat nasib jihnä de soi dard mandä valäve.® 

Reading of the Ved and the Book ^ is a trick, becanse now and 
again it will make (the reader) a knower ; what is the guise of 
a reclnse for ? It hides impurity of heart. The ignorant enters 
that courtyard (path) and wastefally passes his life ; Häshim, 
for whom salvation is destined, they oome to sufferers ® 

Before closing this account, we will give one of Häshim’s 

diorä. It will clearly show the difference between dohrä 

and diorä : 

<# 

Mähi pär aräm nä mainu, mai mutthi teg nazar di, 

tarle kardi 

sohni khavär hoi jagg säre, jo rät same jhanä tardi, 

zarä nä dardi 

häye bani läcär sohni mai lEra bahäne kardi, 

ghät nä tardi 

häshim siddak sohni dä vekkho ate hikmat jädü gardi, 

parakh mitardi.® 

The Beloved is across (the river), no rest for me, I am lost, 
deceived by the glance’s sword, 1 beseech (him). Soh^i is 
straitened in the whole world who at night swims the Chenab 
and without the loast fear. Ah SoM, becoming despon- 
dent, am wandering, making excuses but do not swim aefoss.^^ 
HäsMm, see the sincerity of Sohni and see in her the skill of a 
magician and the discrimination of a friend. 

1 Religion with its dogmas. 2 Qod. 

3 He is differently manifested in each religion. * 

4 Religious dogmas whieh make the foUower forget Him, the Beal. 

s Religion and its accompanying dogmas are abandoned. 

0 Dohre Mäsh im Shäht p. 17. 

7 Book stands for the revealed scriptnre. Here by Book is meant the 

Qur^än, 

8 i.e. Süüs, becanse they suffer at the separation from the XJniversal 

6oul. 

0 Dohre Häshim Skäh, p. 31. The poet now speaks of himself, 

n I have no eonrage to take the drastio step into the sea of conviction 

and so am making excuses for remaining on shore. 

12 That she could distingoish between the true beloved and the false one. 
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In Malerkotlaj friend, on Karana "Ali, Pir Husain bestowed his 
spjendour ; hoid the skirt of the dear one. 

Thongh the poet met his plr at Malerkotla, yet the 
permanent place of his gurü ’s residence seems to have been 
. Vatälä (Batala) in the Gurda&pnr district: 

Karam Ali cai shaihar Vatale lok phän pai jäni 

1 Our attention waf. drawn to the existence of the poet by the recital 
of his poems by several/agZrs and minstrels. 

2 Copyist of Karam MS. 

s After hearing the recital of Karam ‘Ali’s verse from faqtrs we 
de eided to find out some written work of the poet. Fortunateiy we 
eame aeross a slightly worm-eaten and forgotten copy of the J^hiyäl in 
a corner of Mr Haüz-ur-Ilahman’s Library. Excepting a few pages 
missing from the middle, the MS. is intaet and is written in a iogible händ* 

4 Ehiyäl 60. 5 EMyäl 41. 
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Pir Husain came and manifested himself, laughing laughing 
I ran to his feet; Karam ‘Ali, taking him to my breast I slept, 
I reside at the seat of Batala 


At the end of almost all his poems Karam ‘Ali tells us 
that the dark veil of his ignorance was shattered by the 
bright light of real knowledge imparted to him by Husain. 
For example: 

Karam Ali hun vare, vare, pir husain ne tare tare 
dukkh gaye hun säde säre, hoye sattgurü meharbän kure.^ 



There is no indication of time in the verse. The 
faqirs say that he lived duiing the reign of Ranjit Singh. 
Not doubting the faqirs, we think that he was born in the 
time of Ranjit Singh but died when the English had taken 
possession of the Panjäb. Here is a proof of this : 

Karam Ali eal shaihar vatäle baitth phalaur di releJ 

Karam ‘Ali go io the city of Vaiälä (Batala), sitting in the train 
(boimd) for Phillaur. 


The enthusiastic manner in v^hieh he mentions the train 
shows that he was stiil living when tho railways were started 
in the Panjäb.® 



t 
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That Karam ^Ali belonged to the popular Süfi school is 
q uite evident from his poetry, which laeks individuality and 
personality. It is in a way a versifieation of the ideas 
of various schools of religion, thongh Islämic thought 
predominates and oeeupies a higher place than the others. 
Krishna is praised in one poem, his playing with the gopis ^ 
is deseribed in another, bnt in the one that follows these 
Muhammad is praised as the best of them all and is deseribed 
as the cause of ereation. Karam ‘Ali, therefore, is a typical 
example of popular Süfis flourishing in favourable conditions 
and in normal times.^ Besides these few hints on his life, 
all that we know is that Karam ‘All was an earnest seeker 
after God and that after his initiation into Süf nsm by Husain 
he passed most of his time singing the praises of his häd% 
and through him of his God. 

The J^iyäl of Karam ‘Ali comprises four kinds of 
poems. J^iyäls are nothing but häfls eomposed to be sung 
in different musieal measures. A in ürdü means a 

‘ thought ’ or ‘ idea ’. It is beeause of this that the käfls^ 
which were various thoughts of the poet and were eomposed 
at different times, were gathered together and named 
khiyäL As the khiyäls outnumbered the other poems, the 

^ Lori 12 111 the 

2 One of many names of Abdul Qädir. 

2 Even the poet beeomes one of the goplo and invites ELrishna to 
come to play the game» 

4 There is a good deal of contrast between him and Fard Faqir* 
One lived in dJdB&cnlt and the other in happy times. 
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Koi lavo ni piä uu mor, minnta kar karke 

Is de badale meriai mae deo lior kise nu tor minuta kar karke 

kauli haull tusi kare ni galli tusi pao nä saiyo shor minnta kar 

karke 

Pir liusain siva nä koi, karam ali dä hor, minnta kar karke.® 

A In Panjäbi §üflism, a soeker is supposed to drown himself in th© 
aad thea meefc God, but onee he has fouad God, he becomos oa© with 
Him. TJiough h© taiks mueli of One-ness, a popular §üfi is uaabl© to 
feel or to uiiderstaiid it, and that is why his pir always remains God 
and tiie Prophet for him. 

2 &yäl 78. 

^ This is ihe refrain of th© po©m. 

^ KMyäl 79. 

5 Meauing that häving aceepted Husain as his pir he is folly satisfied 
and ivs living without any further search for the Beloved. 

C Khiyäl 73. 
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jLet someone make the beloved come back ^ witb many en- 
treaties. In bis place, my mother, send somebody else (with 
many entreaties).^ Quietly, qaietly carry on th© conversation, 
mak© no noise, friends; (with many entreaties). Talking 
sweetly of things tak© him baek to th© house ; (with many 
entreaties). (Because) save Pir Husain, Karam 'Ali has no 
other of his own ; (with many entreaties). 

Here in brief is Karam "Ali’s idea of Ood’s omnipresence 
wldch Iie professes to see in all religions. For him it is God 
Himself who is working in each religion : 

Maaala kar kar väz karäüdä, kar kar loki jama bitthäüdä 
din dia batä khüb sunäüdä, kufre islam phäriä hai 
tilak laga ke matthe bassdä, gal vicc paihn janeu dassdä 
otthe kar bhajan nä rajj dä, parh parh oh ofikäriä hai 
kitthe isäi baniä farangi, kare laräi ban ban j ängi 
hatth tere hai mändi cangi, dhar topi shimlä uttäria hai.® 

Talking of the doctrines You arrange sermons and gathering the 
peopl© Seat them, and (then) many matters of faith ^ you teil 
them, (saying) Islam has shattered the false.® Putting the mark 
on th© forehead You reside, wearing the sacred thread round 
the neck (You) show, there ^ smging th© praise You never get 
satisfied, studying and reading ^ You have uttered Om. Some- 
where You have become a foreign Christian and You fight 
becoming a warrior, in Your händ is good and evil, taking off 
th© turban You have put on the hat. 

Befor© proceeding any further it would be advisable to 
State here that the popular Süffs concept of God^s omni¬ 
presence, though apparently there is no difference, is, in 
reality, a good deal dififerent from that of an intellžctual 
Süfi. No doubt like the others he also sees God in both good * 
and evil, in chastity as weU as in iniquity, in truth as well 
as in untruth.® But unKke them he fails to understand that 

1 Or change his mind to go on a voyage. 

2 This is the rahäu or refrain. 

3 J^iyäl 9 . 

^ Islam. 

5 Non-Islämic religions like Christianity and Hinduism* 

6 In Hinduism. 

7 The Hindu religion, i.e. its scriptures. 

8 Karam who sees God’s presence in different religions as shown 
above, sees it even in the dwellings of prostitutes and gamblers as : 

Jadõ taväif de ghar jävd, utthe kl ki näz karävS. 


i 
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fine but powerful point wbicb maintains the balance and 
establishes the superiority of good over evil, of chastity over 
iniquity, of truth over untruth, and so on. What is this 


point 


i 


We will now explain 



The intellectual Süfi 


knows that God in His Own-Self is Truth, Light and Purity 


but when He refleets Himself then He does it equally in 
good and in evil. To understand and see Him both in 


his personal and in his Omni-Self it is essential that the 


seeker should be Uke Him, i.e. like His Personal-Self. 


Truth 


can see Truth and therefore only that man can see TTim 
who has become like Truth. Once Truth is realized in It- 
gelf, then it is a very easy matter for the seeker to see Him 
refleeted in evil and untruth. Therefore the inteUectual 

^ concentrates all his forces to see Truth through the 


Süfi" 

Truth, i.e. by becoming Truth. But the popular Süfi’8 

efforts to seek the Truth through untruth are soon shadowed 
by ignorance, hence the realization of Truth remains a 
hypothesis, and mysticism becomes a body without the 
soul. Except for some rare exceptions the popular Süfis 
eventuaUy faU into ignorance, and believe that both good 
and evil, being two different aspects of the same God, are 


to be regarded as the same. 


And 



is due to this great 


misunderstanding that their seats often became and become 


the centres of mõral turpitude. 

The musical tunes in which Karam ‘Ali expressed his 
sentiments of divine love are popular in all Pan j ähi, and 
more so in Sikh, circles. As an example we might quote : 


When You go in the house of a prostituto what ooquetry You display 
there ? 


and 


J uai khänn© de vico var var däo khele par säre dar dar 
Entering the gambling-house You bet, but all in fear. 


These aspeots of God are misunderstood by the mystics and their foilowere 
alike. 

The orthodox is saved from falling into untruth and ignorance by 
his adherence to religious conomandments. 


1 
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Be attached to the feet of the true gurü, of the dear true guru ; 
though the world taunt thee, yet tum not thy face ^ away (from 
him). Tum not thy face from worship, break the thiead of 
doubt. Whatsoever is in separation, let that fire become cool.® • 
May ho Iive who as Rajhä becoming a herdsman grazes the 
cattle of Hir. Karam ‘ Ali, by making petitions let us win the * 
heart of the true guru. 


Ishk piäre dl is the refrain repeated at th© end of each Kae 


Ehiyäl 12 


3 The Beloved, i.e. God 


4 It can b© translated either ' th© face of th© beloved which is God 
and his Prophet % or ‘ which is Kk© God and his Prophet 

3 The rahäu ‘ piare sott gura de ’ is to b© repeated after eaoh line. 

ö Ebiyäl 59. 

7 Do not detach yourself from th© guru 


Whatever pains and troubles 


experienced in separation, they 


are finished becaus© th© fir© of separation is ©xtinguished by attachment 
to th© guru*8 feet. 


1 
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By goiag to the door of Pir Husain, Karam ‘Ali, all troubles 
disappear; ® sing the attributes of Govind,® (thus) the pain of 
rebirth ^ Wll end. 


'Now we proceed to give specimens of his loris, 
Though they are childish and amusing, yet they are interest- 

2 Red vegetable powder thrown at one another during the hoU 
festival ju early spring. 

2 Of colojired water. 

4 Peopl© are laughing ironicaUy at me because you have not come to 
play hoU with me. 

5 Troubles disappear because he teaches the name of God. 

6 Govind, a Hindu name of God, but mostly used for Krishna, the 
eighth incamation of the Hindus. 

7 Lit. hanging or execution. This is a Hindu idea aecording to which 
the human soul has to pass through many births before it attains salvation. 
The proeess of entering one life after another is abhorrent to the striving 
soul, who ealls it hanging or execution. This ©temal pain, says Karam 
*Ali, ©nds by singing the attributes of God which proeur© salvation. 
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And again : 

Lori de de bäbal hass dä, parh parh ' wajj hulla ’ phir dassdä 
dui vaiham pare ho vassdä, karam ali carh anhad bassdä.® 

Singing the luUaby the father langhs, and over and over repeats 
wajj-hullä ; ^ the foolishness of dvaita departs * and Karam ‘Ali, 
the soul mounts and dwells in the Etemal. 


Towards the end of his work is a dohä which we believe 
the poet wrote some time before his death. In it he welcomes 
death and asserts that it would bring his tronbles to an 
end. What his tronbles were we do not know. Here is 
the dohä : 

Vakat äkhiri ä gayä, thalle mant paighäm 
call karam shäh caliye, jhagre mitan tamäm. 


The last moment has arrived, the order of death is downstairs 
come, Karam ‘Ali, let us go, all tronbles will end. 


9 


X 


J^iyal, lori 18. 


2 ibid., lori 4. 


s Wajj-hulla is the Pan j abi form of the Arabie vajhu^Lläh meaning 
the face of God. The Süfis of the Panjäb repeat it as one of their spirituai 


practices. 

4 Du% in Panjäbi means the fact of being two, and it is for this reason 
that the word is employed for dmifa, Dvaita represents that school of 
thonght which takes God and his creation as two separate tmits and not 
one and the same, as is believed by the exponents of advaita* 



CHAPTER IX 

SOME Minor Poets 

Kanm Bdkhsh 



A Panjäbi manuscript in tbe library of Dr Hifz-ur-Rahman 
caugbt our attention. On examination we found that 
was written in a very neat händ, on oid Panjäbi paper. 
It could not have been less than seventy-five years oid, 
perhaps it was more. 

This work, as Karim Balttsh himself states in the 
preface, was a Panjäbi translation of Tafrihu'l Azklä fi'l 
Ambla of Abu’l Hasan; most probably the author was a 

: but 


pupil of this Abul Hasan, though he does not say so; 
he has not forgotten to teil us that Abul Hasan was a dis 
ciple of Shäh Abdul ‘Aziz Muhaddas of Delhi, 


The translation in Panjäbi is entitled TazJciratuH 
Ambla, At the end of the work, the translator attached a 
small Bära-Mäh, This Bära-Mäh Muhammadl,^ as he calis 

it, amply proves what we said in the Introduction, that 
some Süfis imitated the Vaisnavas and sang of Muhammad 
in the same way as the latter sang of Krishna. Not only 
thisj but references made in such descriptions also point to 
Hindu customs, such as going to bathe on festival days, and 


2 


ete. 


The güffs 



changing of dress colours in mourning 
Mathura was Medina and he himself the forsaken 
while his Gokul or Brindaban was the place of his residence. 
The Süff s months and their names were Panjäbi ^ as was 


1 Bärä-Mäh Muhammadl means twelve months on Muljiatnmad. 

2 See below the deseription of the seeond and the twelfth months. 

s Of conrse the name Rädhä was never mentioned, As we have 
already said, Hir replaees Rädhä in the Pahjäb and so her name was nsod 
whenever it was necessary. 

^ The Panjäbi months are the same as the Hindu months. The 
names, too, are as in Sanskrit, except that tbey are somewhat oorrupted 
and difierently pronounced. 
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his concept of the weather of each month, and he described 
hm mystic condition accordingly. To illustrate the truth 
of our statement we give below the Bära-Mäh Muhammadt 
of Karim Ba!^sh. 


Although we tried to discover the life-history of Karim 
Ba^sh we were unsuccessful, We only know that his 
tal^allua or nom-de-plume was ^badar'} His custom of 
iising ^ b ’ in the place of 


C 


Y 




indicates that he belonged 
either to the Jullundur or to the Hoshiarpur district. He 
was a Süfi, for an orthodox Muhammadan would not write 
in the strain in which he wrote his Bärd-Mah. 
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Sävan, the fifbh month 

Sävan saun nä birhõ dedä ro ro cika mära mai 
aih maihbüb habib khudä de kis dar j äye pukärl mai 
dushman pale düti vehrä kikar ümar guzära mai 
äi jän laba te jäni jän tere tõ vara mai 



Bhädrõ, the sixth month 




Magghar, the ninth month 

Magghar mukk rahi ha hazrat äy karo dil däri mai 
lakkh lakkh vari vari j ava ghol ghata ikk vari mai 
khesh kabilä ghol ghumäva ho kurbän nakkäil mai 
je ikk jhät measar ave dohi jahäni tari mai 


Pdh, the tenth month 

Poh malnne sarvar bäjhõ jo sang mere biti je 
shälä dushman näi nä hove jahi bichore kiti je 
ki äkkhS mai ishk kavliS maut äpe mahg liti j e 
zaihar payäli ishke väli mit akkhi mai piti j e 


Mägh, the eleventh month 

Ma hl mägh nä mai ghar äye khäli sej darävegi 
paiya barafa sardi shuraki, sardi pir khapävegi 
bell meil sang nä beli badar haveü khävegi 
ah hazrat didär vikkhäo thok kale j e j ä vegi 
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PJiagan, the twelfbh month 

Phagan bhukkhi suhe säde tal bäjhõ kujh yäd nahl 
guzariä säl nä sajjan äye jä koi faryäd nahi 
aih maqbül rasul khudä de bin tere dil shäd nahi 
jäy pukära vicc madine kyõ hundi imdäd nahi. 

^ In cetar^ worry is ever lively; I should go to Medina ; 
(and) holding the lattico ^ attached to the tomb,^ weeping, 
weeping I teil my state ; the fire of separation has disunited 
us ; on it I pour the water of union ; if destiny ordains our 
friendship, badar, I wonld embrace the dear one. 

^ In vesäkh, my friends ^ make preparation to go together 
to bathe/ my bed ® rises and attaoks me like a wild boast 
to eat me, the hot one ; I, the hot one, enveloped with 
heat, am born to undergo pain; without you, 0 apostle 
(Muhammad), whom should I find to teil my oondiiion to ? ® 

‘ In jeth, I am buried under sorrow,^ the pain of separa¬ 
tion devours me ; call me soon to Medina, 0 Hazrat, or poor 
I shall die ; (smearing) ashes on the head ® I, the poor cow- 
herd, change into a yogl^s garb I am near death, 0 
Ha^rat, every minute pain troubles me. 

‘ In the month of här, I heave sighs and, cr 3 dng, sing my 
taie; the whole age is a back-biting enomy how can I 
save my life ? Hiding and in secret from my brothers 

^ The walis of the tombs of great Muhammadan celebrities in India 
generally have latticed walla, and visitors are not allowod boyond them. 

2 The tomb of the Prophet. 3 Girl friends. 

i In vaisäkh or vesäkh fails tho festival of the New Year’s day when 
the Hindus, especially Hindu women, go to the river or some such piace to 
bathe. Generally fairs are held outside the bathing-places, where people 
enjoy themsolves. 

5 He imagines that in the absence of the dear one tho bed assumes a 
cruel aspect as if it wanted to eat him up. 

ö Meaning, ‘ whom could I find greater than you to whom to teil my 
sorrow ? ’ 

7 ' I am buried imder sorrow ’ is a Pan j abi expression meaning that 
sorrow lias overpowerod me. 

8 A Hindu yoglc praetice. A sign of renunciation. 

9 When RSjhä could not obtain Hir in marriage he beeame a yog% 
or jog% a Hindu recluse. The poel forgeis that he is i eplaeing the heroine 
and so it could not be Räjhä but Hlr. 

^0 ' The World taiks against me behind my back. Botween the separa¬ 
tion from you and an unsympathetic world, how am I to Iive ? ’ 

n Here the poet again becomes Hir and says that like her he goes to 
meet Eäjhä (Rasul) without her brothers’ knowiedge. 
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‘ In asoj, no more hope remains, I, the sinner, am 
wailing; because of ® the pain of separation from you, 0 
Hazrat, I am tasting the blood of my heart; my destiny 
was written in eternity, and that I am now receiving in my 
bosom: Lord of the world in both the woiids, I remain 
your humble slave. 

‘ In kattak, who will hear my complaints (when) you are 
sovereign and Lord ? you the beloved apostle of God, 
are master of both the worlds; for you alone was created 


> Muhammad, whom God deelares as his dear one in some hadls. 

2^For help. 

3 Those whom I loved and cared for have tumed out to be back- 
biting enemies. 

4 Girl friends. 

6 Meaning, * master of my body ’. 

^ Zät> whieh hterally means caste, species or essenee, is here employed 
in a difierent sense, implying that he has not asked for my person. 

If a husband, not caring for his wife, leaves her, she approaehes 
people who, intervening, influence him and make him accept her again, 
Bnt in this case Muhammad, the beloved of God, is the husband, and so 
there remains no one to influence him. 

8 The Indian and especially the Hindu way of begging pardon. 

ö Hue to the pain of your absenoe. 

10 ‘ When you are the only Lord who would dare to attend to my 
complaints against you ? ’ 

u The Prophet Muhammad. 
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1 The confusion and tumult is foUowed by the day of resnrrection. 
Then the faithfiü will be saved. The poet here reminds the Prophet that' 
after this separation he would have a better lot, being his faithM follower. 

2 ‘ I am approaching my end.’ » 

3 There is a custom among the Panjabis that in order to ward off 
evil from a person, money or some other article is passed over his head 
and is then distribnted among the poor, or (if an eatable) fchrown away 
to animals or birds. 

4 Htmgry for nnion. 

5 An abandoned woman, according to Hindu custom, is not supposed 
to wear red (the Hindu auspicious colour) and decorated dresses. Her 
clothes are simple and colourless, 

^ Because, being himself devoid of good actions, he piaeed his hope 
in the di vine Grace. 
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Bahädiir 



As is evident from his verse Bahädur was very much 
influenced by the Vedänta philosophy, but in rather a erude 
way. 'Other Hindu doetrines, sueh as karma, yoga^ and 
mäyä, also influence bis personal Süfi convictions. The 
cosmogony of mäyä, however, was the most cherished con- 
v?ction of Bahädur. He calls ii a bangälan, i.e. a woman 


^ The iiomad tribes in the Pahjäb often Iive hy begging. 

2 The nomads are considered to be of iow cabte by Pahjäbis of all 
denominations. 

8 The nomads, being casteless and dirty in their habits, are avoided 
by the people of the Street where they go to beg. They are kept at a 
distanee but are given ahns. 

4 Meaning God. 

5 The poet wants to say thai God in one of His aspeets scolds him 
through the people of the Street where he goes to beg, and m another gives 
him ahns through the same people. 
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magician of Bengal,^ and he composed a work on the subject 
called Bangälan-Nämä} 

It wonld be unwise, after the perusal of the two extant 
pages of this work, to discuss Babädur’s conception of 
mäyä. But it would not be oufc of place to refer here to 
what the poet meant by it. To him mäyä was an imper- 
ceptible power which could play with man's physical and 
spiritual faculties, bnt it was not necessarily a deceptive 
malefactor. He attributed a mystic’s indulgenee in divine 
love, as well as a king’b love of aggressive conquest and 
his ultimate disappearance from the world, to the magic 
flute-playing of this bangälan, mäyä : 

Älim fäzil pandit däne, snn sun bin hoye mastäne 
bhul gai pujä niyat dugäne, aisi prem jhaii sir päi 
dekho kaun bangälan äi, aisi raskar bin bajäi 
mir malik bädshäh unäni, däve thakke kar naphsäni 
khir khir bäg hoye gul fäm, rahi hukumat nä ikk rai 
dekho kaun bangälan äi, aisi raskar bfn bajäi.® 



1 Bengal was known to be the home of magic and sorcery, and Bengali 
women were thought to be the mobt proficient in those arts. It is for this 
reason that Bahädur calls mäyä a bangälan. 

2 The two extant pages of the MS. are in the above-mentioned 
Library. 

s Bangälan-Nämä. 

^ PHjä here indicates the religious dogmas and not the Hindu cuU 
ritual. 

5 Magic words are often blown or whispered on the head of the 
person whom the magioiau desire3 to bring under control. 

® These are the tiiies of Mussuiman kings and noblemen. 

7 Alexander the Great, 

8 The kings and emperors, who, says the poet, blossomed and fadod 
like flowers after a short-lived glory. 
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Bahäclur’s style, though apparently simple and easy, 
is really somewhat complicated. He employs words and 
terms which are common but siibtle in meaning, which 
fact makes tbe task of literal translation more than usuaUy 
diflBcnlt. He is not very profonnd, and his understanding 
of Süfiism seems erude but praetieab It would be unjust 
to say more as we have only a few speeimens of his poetry 
before us. 

An ünknown Poet 

Another set of pages of an extant manuseript helps us 
in the study of Süfi poetry. The poems contained in these 
pages are in the Pan j abi language as it is spoken in the 
south-east Pahjäb, overlaid with Hindi and Persian words, 
The work contains no reference to the author or to the time 
and place of composition. The only indieation of time is 
the style, which clearly shows that it was written in the 
eighteenth century a.d. 

The poems are the only ones of their kind, as they 
gxpound the Süfi doetrines as then understood in the 
Panjäb. In a poem partly illegible the author States that 
the ‘ author of lOiamsä knew it From this we can 
conclude that the author of this unknown verse was most 
probably a Qädiri Süfi. Whoever the author may have 
been, the verse is of great value. 

1 This indieates the partieular kind of dress that wandering §üfi» 
are supposed to put on. 

2 Out of ignorance. 
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xplaiiis the four stages of the disciple or the 

jän piäre, har har jäko taur nayäre 
. sakhupat jäno tarayäpad kä sirar pacchäno 
süt pacchäno, bhi malküt supan ko jäno 
:> jabrüt pacchäno tarayäpad lähüt ko jäno. 

four stages, dear, each one of which has separate 
ai, supan^ sahhupat and tarayäpad, of these know 
The jägrat state recognize as näsüt,^ and know 
stands for supan ; recognize sahhupat as jabrüt,^ 
b tarayäpad is lähüt,^ 

ing poem presents the original Süfi behef 
iivine Spirit is infused into the human spirit 
egins to feel with the former, then is attained 
t'l-Haqq : 

hi ko man mg dhäro yäni hak ko hak mg däro 
•ani kare tab jan hak mg kali dhare 
i dhayän lagäyä ho har har me samäyä. 

eat Essence (Truth) in your mind, that is to say, 
to the Real. One who performs sueh an action 
genee ^ on the Real. He who has thus fixed his 
Corning God has entered into God.^ 

tnce of a plr was indispensable for a Süfi 
slämic lands. In India, under the influence 
It, the plr was no longer sought after for 
guddance but in order to represent God to 
til the disciple lost his individual soni in 

rat is th© stage of humanity. 

e stag© of th© angels, 

hird stag©, that of power, 

ist stag©, that of Divinity. 

ler© means citt or the awakened mind. 

s with th© following of th© great Al-^alläj: 

i is mingled in my spirit even as win© is mingled with 
water. 

jrthing tonches The©, it touehes me, lo in every eas© 
art I. 

)m Professor Nieholson’s The Mgst^ios of Islam, p, 151.) 
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The poet then proceeds to explain some other doctrines 
inä dogmas, but much of the MS. is illegible. We give two 
the remaining legible poems which represent the mystic 

beliefs of the poet. 


Jad berangi rahg banäyä vayfäti ho rüp vikhäyä 
berangi se rahg Hyää din kufar ho j ang racäyä 
jad berangi rahg gavli jhagrä jhähä sab mit jäi 
bin mursMd eh sirar na pave murakh andh malecch kahave. 


When the Colourless (God) took on colour, becoming mortal (He) 
manifested Himself. He, the mortal, brought colour from the 
Colourless, Islam and paganism resulted and war commenced. 
When the Colourless takes this colour away then quarrel and 
struggle all cease. Without a plr this secret is not found,^ and 
the fool (seeker) is called blind and unclean. 




1 Sanskrit aham in Panjäbi is auhang. 

‘ Then put the gurü containing you, in Ood.’ 

3 Meaning, ® Then say I am the tmth ’ or ‘ I am God ’ (aham brahm), 
The poet has given the first word of the formula ‘ aham brakm ’ and leaves 
the renaainder to be added by his roader. 

4 How, after the knowiedge is taken baok by Ood, qnarrels and wars 
finish and the seeker is illuminatod, can only be Imown through the 
mürsk id. 

5 The revelation made to Ahmad or Muhammad which is Islam. 

ö Practical exampie or mn7ia of Muhammad and other prophets 
who came before him. 

7 Islam. 


8 The Pure and Etemal SouL 



CHAPTER X 



Before closiug this dissertation we will speak of a fow 
Süfi poets of mediocre talent. Those Süfis who received 
inspiration from personal spiritual experience and acquired 
knowledge by assiduons study of religions and philosophies 
had begun to disappear at the beginning of the nineteenth 
centnry a.d. In fact the real Süfi ceased to exist after 
Häshim. Conseqnently the clear flowing stream of Süfi 
poetry soon became a stagnant pooL The two chief causes 
of this stagnation were : (1) political changes, eventually 
followed by a new ontlook on life ; and (2) the selfishness of 
the gaddt-nisMns and the ignorance of the Süfis. 

In 1801 the Panjäb proper eame under the ruie of 
Ranjit Singh and remained under him until 1839. At the 
beginning of his reign, Ranjit Singh was engaged in warfare, 
and it was only towards the end that he began to encourage 
and patronize the arts. His death in 1839 was followed 
by confusion and anarchy and gave a severe blow to the 
slowly reviving arts. This confusion was foUowed by 
fresh wars, and in 1848 the Panjäb came under English 
ruie. The new ruie saw the adrent of a new age and changed 
the whole ontlook. The Pan j abis were now whole-heartedly 
engaged in adapting themselves to the new life and the new 
cultural and scientific ideas; practical considerations had 
ascendancy over everything else, and Süfi mysticism fell 
into oblivion. 

The well-to-do and intelligent people being engaged in 
new activities, Süfiism became the sõle property of the gaddt- 
nishins and the lower classes. The former, iike any other 
hereditary incumbents, found no charm in Süfi thought. 
If they stiil clung to it and tried to propagate it, it was 
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not for love of mysticism but because it had become a 


means of eaming a livelihood. They did not mind to what 


lovr State of mõral and spiritual degradation it sank, so 


lõng as they could amass wealth.^ Most of them hankered 
after position and power and entered different trades and 
profeasions. Others entered Government Service and left 
the chai^e of their mystio centres and the duties conneeted 
with them in the hands of paid servants. So the seats of 
Süfi culture were soon plunged into deep ignorance. 

The lower classes, however, stiil remained faithful to 
Süfiism, and Süfi teachers thenceforward came from these 
classes. Such popular Süfis lacked the education and 
culture of the orthodox mystic, nor had they the intellect 
and wisdom of the philosopher. To such Süfis mysticism 
was nothing more than the matter of a few dogmas. When 
they had accepted a pir, observed the c^7d, had worn a 
patched mantle and tied a woollen thread round their 
necks, then they were qualified Süfis. Mental concentration, 
meditation, and intelligent study, which formerly occupied 
the major part of a Süfi’s time, were forsaken. 

Music and dancing which were often patronized and 
practised by the former Süfis in the nineteenth century 
were replaced by mujrä^ and häls,^ The natural sequel 
to this ignorance and degeneration was an utter mental 
sterility. The poets who were the outcome of this Süfiism, 
therefore, were nothing but clever tukk-bands or rhymesters. 
They repeated the thought of their celebrated predecessors 
in different words but in the same style and verse-forms. 
Their poetry was a faint echo and a poor repetition of the 

^ AU the gadd^-nhhms are rich people, and some of them are 
miUionaires. 

2 A nautcii-partj'-. The daneers are generally prostitutes. 

3 In aneient mysticism häl was a mental State or oondition procnred 
through Dl vine Grace, but in later mysticism it is a sort of eestasy mingled 
with frenzy. The häl is played by the foUowers at the §üfi shrines. The 
person who plays it is believed to be possessed by some holy spirit and 
makes prophecies regarding the future, ete. 
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ideas of those who preceded them. But they were hailed 
as poets because, as an oid Panj äbl proverb says : 

Jitthe hor nahl otthe harind i pardhän ai. 

Where there is no other (tree), the castor-tree is chief. 



Ghuläm Mnsjafä Ma^müm 

This poet was born in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. The preface to his work entitled Shamä^-t-1$hq 
contains a few lines of Persian verse in which he introduces 
himself in this manner : 

" My name is Ghuläm Mustafä and my ta^allus or 
nom-de-plume is Magbmüm. My place of residence is 
Maulväni on the bank of the river. My district is Lyallpur 
which is a new town, but its water, air, and scenery are for 
the peace of the souL’ ^ 

In this passage Ma^müm tells us that Lyallpur ‘ is a 
new town but then he calls it both a district and a town. 
We know that Lyallpur town existed lõng before, but the 
district was constituted on 1 December 1904.^ 

So it seems that Ma^müm brought out his Shama^-e- 
^Ishq only after 1904, But when was it written ? After a 
careful study of the work we came to the conclusion that the 
poems found in this work were written at different times of 
the poefs life and that it was only towards the end of his 
life that he coilected and published them.^ 

Shama^-e-^Ishq ^ contains Panjäbi poetry greatly over- 
laid by Persian words and phrases, It opens with the 

1 8harm^-e-*Ishq, MS., p. 1. 

2 Imperial Gazetteer of India, VoL II, Panjäb, 1908, pp. 219 and 223. 

8 Many Panjäbis agree with us. 

4 This manuscript is the property of Dr Hifz-ur-Kahman of Lahore. 
It is not eomplete Only the first 7 2 pages aro intact; the last few were 
iost dttring a fire at the owner’s house. 
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kalmä followed by the praise of God and the Prophet. 
Then it is divided into three bäbs or chapters. 


The first chapter contains 



and käfts 


The 


second bäb has a slkarft. The third and last bäb of the 
manuscript contains women’s sayings and comprises käfls 
and ^azals. 

The poems of the first chapter are full of Persianism. 
The poet, in the conventional way of that langnage, sings 
of the bulbul, the nargis, and wine. These compositions, 
to confess the truth, are beyond the comprehension of a 
Panjäbi knowing only his own mother-tongue and the 
ordinary ürdü. The poems of the second bäb repeat the 
same thought in different words and are full of Persian 
words. In the third bäb the poet speaks of his Beloved like 
a Panjäbi woman. There are very few Persianisms in this 
chapter. 

Prom a literary point of view the verse of Ma^müm 


is 


commonplace. 


It 


laeks 


individuality 


and 


vivaeity. 


None of the wailing and weeping for the Beloved ereates 
any effeet on the reader. His poetry, in fact, is like a 
body without a soni. Bnt he seems to be a clever rhymer 
and he possessed a good knowledge of the Persian language. 

Ma^müm wrote another poem named Qissä Kaparä. 
We have not been able to find any manuscript of this work. 

yVe now give two examples of his Panjäbi ^ verse : 


Sin sall viehore di jhal ve rahia 
shamä vang patang j ai bai ve rahiS 
sun hot balocä khän punnü 
merä din islam iman punnü. 
merä do jag man tiran punnü 
hun häl sassi takk än punnü 
tati ret thali tatti j ai ve ra hiS 
süte naram nihälan rai ke punnü 
gal däl bähi gal vai ke punnü 
suti chadd giõ vai ehal ke punnü 
lio sär bimär nä vai ke punnü.^ 


1 By Panjäbi we mean that which contains no Persian words. 

2 Shama‘-e-‘lehq, ch. iü, p. 59. 
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Sm : I am beariiig the pcun of separatiou ; iike liglit and moth, 
I amflaming and biirning; listen O Hot, Biloc Pannü Kh^n, my 
religion, Islam and faith are Punnü. He is my pride and 
bonour in both worlds ; Punnü, now come and see the condition 
of Sassi. The sand of tiie desert is hot and I am hot and 
burning. We slept together in a soft eovering, Punnu, 
©ncircling our arms round eaoh olher’s necks, Punnü (but) you 
ieft me sleeping, cunningly doeeiring me, Punnü. Punnu, you 
haye not inquired after the state of the siek one. 

The above is ineoherent in thought and misses the real Sj^)irit. 
Here is another poem : 

He hijar biehore tere dilbar jigar kaleje täya 
jalbal raha vajüd tamämi virhon (*ikhä maeäyä 
marne andar shakk nä koi, dam labS par äyä 
jäm va sai Maghmüm lurindä, turyä rüh tarhäyä.^ 

He: your separation, Beloved, has heated my heart. All my 
body is buming, separation has raised tho burning pyre. There 
is no doubt about death ; life has come to the lips. Maghmüm 
desired the cup of union but (his) souJ departed ihirsty. 

Q]iuläm Husain Kelianvälä 

This poet was born in the nineteenth century. Nothing 
is known about him except that he belonged to Kelianvälä 
on ihe banks of the Chenab river. He has written iwo 
slharfls on Hir’s love, entitled Siharfl Hlr, and one Bära- 
mäh.^ 

His style is simple and laeks that artificiality so notice- 
able in Ma^müm, His thought was oid but he imparted 
feeling to it. A couple of his poems are given below ; 

Mim mutthia kutfhiä ishk tere 

gai zauk vice viha räjhä 
Hoi nafi teri asbät pieche 

chaddi äpani zat safät räjhä 
hoi mahav tasvir mai husan tere 

dite vähim khiäl uthä raj hä 
baki zät hai zät husain teri 

rahi lu lu de vice sama räjhä,® 

1 ibid., eh. ii, p. 46. 

2 These small works are pnblished all over the Panjab and oan b© 
had from any bookseller, 

S StharflHlr. 

9 
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Be : ©nougli, give iis no meie adviee, ^\e have understood your 
meaniiig, mother. You turu my back io the ka‘aba, aeeording 
to wMch hadls,^ motlioi, teil me l Kljliä is the shelter of my 
life, my boul Ib not under my coiifcrol, mother. With the be- 
loved, Huaain. I wiil be a faqlr aud o:i the head of your Ickenls 
will be ashes, mother. 


Muliammad Din 

Muhammad Din was a devotee of the Cishti saint 
Shai^ ‘Ali Mal^düin Hujwirl^ of Lahore.^ His plr was 
Mira Shäh, who, aeeording to the poet, is buried in 
Lakkhanwal in the Gujrat district. He was employed as a 
mnnshi or seeretary but, being an initiated Cishti, he called 
himself a faqly.^ His secular teaeher was one Maulvi 
Mahbüb ^Älam. Tn the end of his athavärä, he wrote a 
lõng snpplicatory poeni fur the lõng life of his teaeher 
and his progeny.® 

lii all he v^i^^rote o slltarfla on diviiie love, one slharft 
on his MeTid liuhamaiad Abliraf, of whom we will speak 
later. one bära-mäh, ai d one atMväm, Ali tlieso works, 

1 Hlr Husain. 

m 

2 Muhammadan traditional iaw whieb has various branches and 
.seetions. 

3 See Iiitrodiiction, p. svii. 

4 MS. of his work, sllarfl No. 1, p. 7. 

& MS., slharfi No. 2, p. 21. 


6 MS., p, 23. 
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Mtihammad Äshraf 

We liave already spoken of Ashraf in oiir aceount of 
Muhamniad Din, whose fellow disciple he was. His sincere 
desire to attain unioii with God led him to accept a spiritual 
teaclier and guide who turned out to be very incompetent. 
He lost his healtli, whicli failed in a cilä of a year's dnration, 
and so died sliortly afterwards. 

TPwo of his bär&niähs are fomid in Muhaminad Din’s 
mannscript. A few lines from the pen of this nnfortunate 
po^t will not be ont of place here. 

Mägli mähi tere bäjhõ phirnia mast diväiii ji 
uccä küki äh vi aisi, siine iiä dil dä jänl p 
sabli jag älim tere nürõ süiai dä lasäni Jl 
Muhammad ashraf sai bäjhõ alve ümar vihani iV 

MS , siÄar/7 jSTo. 2, p. 20. 

2 Liierally võstäl ean be transJateci ‘ for the sake % but in fact it stands 
for ‘ for llie sake of God \ 

3 These lines in spirit, ihyme. and vocabitlary seem to have been 
borrowed from Fazal Shäh’b Sohni. When SohnI was ÜTOy^ ning in the 
Chenab she spoke in this strain, 

4 Baiä-mah, I, p. 13, 
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In mägh without tliee, 0 beloved, I walk intoxicated and sense- 
less, sire. Loudly I waii, and similar is the sigh, but the beloved 
of my heart does not bear, sire. All the world has knowiedge 
from your light, in appearance you are peerless, sire, Muham- 
mad Ashraf, without the Master life is aimlessly passed, sire. 

Mägh majhi cher savele ävi 

analhakk di bin bajavi 
mukkii tõ ghuhgat caä uthävi 

äjiz täi daras karavi 
noaliä shauli kadi pherä pävi 

ashraf täi yär malävi.^ 


In mägh^ graze the oattle and return early and play the flute of 
ana%Haqq, Take the veil off your faoe and let the helploss 
have a glance. Bridegroom Lord, some time visit me, and let 
Ashraf meet the Beloved. 




Mägh mahine mähi bäjhõ, jo kujh 

mai sang biti je 
Shälä dushman näi nä hove, 

Jehi bichore kiti je. 
Kohlü vang j än tatti di 

pirh ishk ne liti je 
Jännan oho gall hidäyat, 

zahar ishk jin piti je.- 



1 Bärä‘mäh, II, p. 12. 

3 There xs some influence of Häshim here. 
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APPENDIX 
Hie and RIjhä 


Hir was the daiighter of Cücak, the Sial chief of Jhang. 
When stiil yoiing her father betrothed ber to Saidä, the son 
of Kherä, chief of Kangpur. Hir grew up to be a beautiful 
maiden and the fame of her beauty spread far and wide. 

Another tribal chief of the neighbonrhood had eight sons. 


The youngest, called 



was very handsome and the best 


loved of his father. This aroused the jealonsy of the elder 


brotherSj who, on the death of the father, tumed Raj ha away 
without giving him anything at all. Affcer wandering lõng in the 
wilds and wastes he reached the river Chenab, He looked aronnd 
for a boat to take him across, and his eyes fell on a lovely 
barge. 


He asked the boatman 



he could be taken to the 


other bank, but was refused. Being very tired he persuaded 
him to let him rest in the barge for a while. Taking pity on 
the handsome youth the bargeman consented. Entering the 
barge, Rtjhä lay on the soft and cool bed and soon fell asleep. 
A little later, he was awakened by a noise. Opening his eyes, 
he saw Hir standing by the bed. She was enraged at the 
impertinence of the boatman in permitting a stranger to enter 
her barge. But presently her anger vanished because 
and Hir fell in love with each other at first sight. To keep 
Raj ha near her she approached her father and procured for him 
the job of a oowherd. The clandestine meetings between the 
lovers were soon discovered, 
foroibly givon in marriage 




was expelled and Hir was 
to Saidä. She, however, refused to 


associate with her husband. Rajhä arrived at Rangpur disguised 
as a yogt. He managed to get in toueb with Hir and through 
the good offices of Sahti,^ the sister of Saidä, he ran away with 
his beioved. 

They were x)ursued, eaught, aud brought back, They were 

and eiose 



Judged by the pricsts, who ordered exile for 

1 Sahti herself left Rangpiir with hor own lover the hame night 
But she managod to oscape her pursuers, while Hir and Kajha wore arrosted 
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]3i 


custody for Hir. 


Tmmediatelv after tlie execution of tiie ordeis 


Eangpnr cauglit fire, and tlie misfortune was attributed to thf^ 


sighg of the iovers 


marriage wifch Saidä was aiinulled, an 1 


was 


llowed to go with RSjliä, who was reoalled 


With her 


lover, Kir jcetiiiiied to the bonse of ber parents where she was 
^'iekoMed. Rä]bä leffc Jbang for his own bome with the object 


of maknig preparations lo 


marry Hir 


Meanwhile the brother 


and imele of Hir, who had all along shown foigned conrtesy 


toid lier that Raihä had been murdered 


She fell down uncon 


scious. 


A 


In this State they administered a poisonons drink to her, 
uit of whic h she died. 

messenger was sent to inform Räjhä that deatb had 


claimed Hir. 


In haste Räjhä came to Jhang to a&eertain th 


tnith. 


He was taken to Hir’s tomb. 


The sight was unbearable 


for bim. and he fell dead on the tomb of his beloved. 


SOHNi AND MaHIVAL 


Tala, a potter of Gujrat, had a beautiful daughter named 
Sõlmi. A handsome young merehant of Bukkhara, called Izzat 
Beg, when passing through Gujrat fell in love with this girl, 
He stayed on indefinitely in Gujrat and so all his eompanions 
left him. Izzat Beg visited the potter’s house constantly on the 
pretext of buying potteiy, and in a short time converted all his 
wealth into pottery. Left without any money, he opened a 
shop. But his mind being fuU of Sohni he could not attend to 
business. The shop was soon closed and he beeame a menial in 
Tala’-» "house. Pleased with his work and appearance, after 
some time Tala ordered liim to graze hit. buffaloes. One day 
he happened to meet Sõlmi, to whom he confessed his love for 
hfr. Sohni, toiiehed by his devotion and smitten by his beauty, 
promifeed him her faibhful love. Their attaehment, however, 
V is soon diseovered. MahJv^äi ^ was dismissed and Sohni was 
öiven in marriage to a neighbour’s son. Sohni refused to Iive 
with her husband, and through a friend communicated with her 
lover who Ihed as a faqir on the opposite bank of the Chenab* 
At night Mahival would swim aeross the river to meet Sohni. 


1 


Mahiväl literally means a grazier of buffaloes 


Izzat Beg ea me to 


be knowu as MahXväl after Iie had taken charge of Tälä’«j buffaloes 
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